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7 ADDRESS. REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | known Barillon was among her suitors. In 


InN commencing our new volume,under new auspices, 
and with new intentions, it is necessary that we 
should solicit our readers to join us in a brief glance, 
prospeciive and retrospective. Nearly eight years 
have elapsed since we first entered the arena of lite- 
rature, anc’ we may allude, witk, perhaps, no unjus- 
tifiable sensation of triumph, to the host of unfortu- 
nate competitors, whom the patronage of the public 
has enabled us to outiive. That we have neither 
been insensible to the advantages resulting from this 
patronage, nor ungrateful for its very flattering conti- 
nuance, must be evinced by the improvements of va- 
rious kinds, which have from time to time marked the 
successful progress of THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 

The death of the gentleman who so long conducted 
the editorial department of Tne Lirecrary CurRo- 
NICLE, necessarily gave rise to fresh arrangements, 
and these arrangements, to great additional expendi- 
ture; it being a paramount object, at whatever cost, 
to render this journal as much distingnished by its 
ability as it has been, and, we trust, continues to be, 
by the independent and impartial tone of its critical 
inquiries and decisions. 

Notwithstanding these claims, and many inevitable 
sacrifices, it has been deemed the fairest and most 
honourable course, to resist the adoption of the pro- 
position now carried into effect, (an advance upon 
the price at which Tue LITERARY CHRONICLE has 
hitherto been published,) until that season when 
each subscriber having completed the Volume for 
the past year, can determine whether he will ac- 
company us through the next. It is not, we hope, 
presumptuous to entertain a thorough conviction, 
that few of our readers will be induced to with- 
draw their patronage on account of the trifling al- 
teration now announced; balanced as it will be by 
additional exertions in every department ofthe paper, 
and by the most earnest efforts to make it in every 
shape worthy of the most extensive public notice, 
and of its own high and long-established reputation. 

With the present number, a new series of Tre 
LITERARY CHRONICLE may be considered as com. 
mencing; although the excellence of the original plan, 
(which makes every volume complete in itself, and in 
itself an Annual Register of every thing connected 


in art and literature,) precludes the necessity of a 
new series of numbers. 

We have now only to record our intentions as rt- 
yards the future; and, despite the incredulity with 
which editorial professions are generally received, 
we venture, (backed by the cheering encouragement 
which has attended our recent efforts,) to assert that 
no labour shall be spared, no expense avoided, to 
secure for THE LITERARY CHRONICLE the posses. 
Sion of its universally acknowleged character for 
free and honest criticism ; whilst availing ourselves 
of new and creat resources, and of the assistance of 
able correspondents in every variety of scientific and 
learned investigation, its pages are intended to pre- 
sent a ccrrect weekly picture of all events and pub- 
lications calculated to illustrate and advance the 
grand intellectual spirit of the times. 


To reflect the profound observation, critical acu- 
men, and extensive research which so peculiarly cha- 
racterize the literati of our day,—to seize, ere it fade 
every attractive tloweret of the hour, and concentrate 
and preserve its perfume,—to give brief but correct | 


sketches of men and things, too trivial for the digni- 
tied pens of the historian and biographer, yet worthy 








of record, and qualified to vield amusement and 
instruction,—whilst due attention is paid to the more | 
Weighty affairs of life and literature—these are the | 
ovlects of Tam LireRARY CHRONICLE. 


' 


The Secret Correspondence of Mudame de the time of her adversity, she was received 


Maintenon, with the Princess des Ursins, 
from the Original Manuscript in the Pos- 
session of the Duke de Choiseul. 3 vols. 
8vo. p. 1283. London, 1827. Whit- 
taker. 
Mapame pE MAINTENOn’s is a name of no 
trifling importance; and the present series 
of her Secret Correspondence will be an 
acceptable offering to a numerous class of 
readers. Independently of the great additional 
light which they occasionally throw on affairs 
of state, they are curiously illustrative of a 
remarkable private history. Their writer, 
born in a prison, though the grand-daughter 
of the celebrated Theodore Agrippa D’- 
Aubigny, the favourite of Henry the lourth, 
the historian of the civil wars, and a man 
who, combining in a singular manner, the 
courage of the soldier with the zeal of the 
theologian, alternately and triumphantly at- 
tacked his catholic opponents in the field of 
literature and of war; and was ultimately 
repaid for his services to the house of Bour- 
bon, by intolerance, persecution, and ingra- 
titude ;—though thus gloriously descended, 
Frances D’Aubigné was born in the prison 
of Niort, in 1685, where her father was con- 
fined for debt, and where she passed four 
years of her infancy. Itemoving from this 
dreary situation into one scarcely less miser- 
able,—the care of a Calvinistic aunt,—and, 
subsequently compelled by her mother, a 
rigid Catholic, to renounce her Calvinistic 
creed, and embrace that of Rome, it is no 
wonder that her principles became early un- 
settled ; and that, with no real respect for 
any religion, she found it easy to adopt, as 
occasion prompted, the cant of all. Frances, 
beautiful and friendless, ‘ attracted the atten- 
tion of the deformed buffoon Scarron, then in 
repute for his parodies, and burlesque com- 
positions. He proffered her his hand, fortune 
he had none, and she was induced to become 
his wife, for the sake of having a protector. 
Her natural disposition being cold and re- 
served, she easily assumed the appearance of 
austerity, and so retained a blameless reputa- 
tion. Notwithstanding her coldness and re- 
serve, she was ambitious, and, as she has 
written, “her desire to make a name was 
then her passion.’’ At the age of twenty-five, 
in the fulness of her beaviy, with acknow- 
ledged talents, and af'ractive manners, she 








into the houses of the wealthy and the great, 


| but not on those terms of equality which 
| more prosperous circumstances would have 


commanded.’ 

Mademoiselle de Montespan, at this period 
the reigning favourite of Louis XIV. knowing 
how to value our heroine's talents and ds- 
cretion, wished to commit her children to her 
charge. The king, who disliked her pedantry, 
was long before he yielded to the solicitations 
of his mistress, but at length settled a pension 
on the adventuress, and allowed her to be- 
come the governess of his offspring. 

‘Now, placed where she could exert her 
talents to ensure her fame, she did not allow 
the opportunity to escape, but calmly decided 
on the course she would pursue, and pursued 
it with untiring determination. She opposed 
his dislike by silence and submission, and 
obtained his respect, by the strict perform- 
ance of her duties. Madame de Montespan 
was violent and capricious, while her conver- 
sation was tinctured with levity. These 
errors the governess soon perceived, and 
noted their effects on the monarch. Being 
well-informed, and endued with retlecting 
power, and almost grave in her demeanour, 
she, with great circumspection, and uncom- 
mon tact, followed a course the exact re- 
verse of the proud Montespan, and thus 
gradually wemed the king from her, who 
found solace in conduct and conversation so 
precisely opposed to that from which he 
often suffered.’ 

Thus, passing from a prison to a palace, 
(of which she became queen after she had 
attained he~ fiftieth year, and Louis had 
entered his forty-seventh,) we find her with 
cold calculating cunning, ousting the woman 
to whom she owed her elevation, and re- 
maining for many years sole arbitress of the 
fate of nations, and supreme mistress of a 
monarch, who, if we may trust the inform- 
ation of so polished a courtier as Dangeau, 
possessed with the weakest of all possible 
heads, affable manners, and a good heart, 
which rendered him studiously attentive to 
the comfort and happiness of all around him. 
The information contained in the volumes 
before us, adds considerably to our know- 


| ledge of this king, his court, and the wars in 


was left, by the death of her husband, without | 


- > . .* | 
the means of subsisting: and was only re- | 


lieved from this deplorable condition by a 
trifling pension from Aune of Austria, but 


which ceased with her life, and again reduced | 


| 


her to destitution. During the former period, 
she was admired by many, and the well- 


wiich he was engaged. We take up a work 
of this kind in the hope that it may reveal 
to us some of the hidden springs of policy,— 
explain the hitherto undeveloped causes of 
iraportant occurrences,—unmask their actors, 
and so entirely deprive them of their official 
paraphernalia, that they may stand before us 
as common men, whose conduct we may 


scrutinize without reserve, and with some 
‘ 


l 
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chance of arriving at a safe conclusion on its | said something in favour of another candi- the criterion of her character, she appears to 


merits. Too often disappointed in this hope, 
we have heaps of tomes, full of pretension | 
and assumed importance, which allow us a | 
mere glance at the surface of historical mat- | 
ters, abound with small talk and comfortable 

gossip, which they would pass off for weighty | 


Suaseors and profound reflection, — and | 
which, in short, are only fit for the libraries 
of those who can contempl: ite with compla- 
cency, the exterior of state machinery ; and, 
who, pleased with the pomp and circum. | 
stance of royalty, and contented with the | 
glitter of the star, ask not what sort of bosom 
rests beneath it. This is not the character of 
the work we have now under notice; the | 
chief charm and attraction of which consists 
in its being a real and faithful picture of | 
le grand monarque, and his train of ‘ harlots, 
eourtiers, and buffoons,’ drawn by one who | 
had the best opportunities of acquiring the | 
information she bestows, and whose grave 
and sanctified manner is not the least amus- | 
ing characteristic of her letters. But before | 
entering into an examination of these, we 
will, (as a necessary introduction to the 
quotations we can afiord,) extract a few fur- | 
ther passages of the conduct and disposition | 
of the personage, whose private sentiments, 
on the most important subjects, are here | 
placed before us. ‘ Though all the leading | 
features of her mind were of a secondary 
order, they were intensely developed, and 
therefore,” says a French writer,‘ Madame | 
de Maintenon was a character of no common 
stamp.’ 
~”*The Duce de St. Simon was not her friend, | 
and, therefore, his descriptions of her me- 


with some degree of caution; but as he was 
aman of high religious principle, they are 
worthy of credit, and are ce ‘tainly amusing. 
The Duc thus paints a cabinet scene, which 
is so broad and general in all its parts, that 
it may be said to be a counterpart of many | 
more :—- 


Maintenon, in whose apartment the minis- 
ters transacted aflairs with the king, sat by, 
reading or working tapestry. She quietly 
heard all that passed, and rarely threw in a 
werd. The word was still more rarely of 
any consequence. The king often asked her 


answered slowly and coldly, scarcely ever 
betraying a prepossession for any thing, and | 
never for any person; but the ministers had 
their cue. 
tixed on her candidate, 
Ministers were sure to agree; and they con- 
trived to hinder the mention of any other. 
lf he showed a 
minister read over his own list, rarely recom- 


, but that each of the prominent faculties was 


| to gratt ify her ambition, and not to possess 
' the ‘obj je ct of her affections. A fair reputation 


‘ments.’ 
thod of managing the king must be read | 
| evinced by her selfishness. 
at her request, a pamphlet on the general dis- | 


| ° 
and husband on his death-bed, 


'endanger herself, 


date, but at last, sometimes slowly, as if | 


1¢ 


' deliberating,—sometimes, as if by “sudden | 


suitdens il recollection, returned to the candi- 
date whom she had prompted the minister to | 
recommend; and in this manner she dis- 
posed of all favours in France.” 

‘It is evident that Louis sometimes sus- 
pected that he was being influenced, and 
then he became restive ; which was a warn- | 
ing to Madame de Maintenon and_ her 
minions to be more circumspect. Ilis anger 
was always submitted to with tears and 
apprehension, and she seemed deeply anx- 
ious to recover the-degree of ascendancy 
which she possessed before the rencontre. 

‘It has been remarked that the qualities of 
her mind were not of an uncommon order, 


very powerfully possessed by ler. They 
appear to have been extreme circ cumspection, | 
capability of reflecting on the past, and con- | 
siderable foresight of results. Ifer affections 

were cold, and she became the wife of Louis 


was always prized by her at its proper value, 
and she maintained it, and used it for her 


-— + ee 


'personal advantage. No glow of feeling | 


seems to have ever warmed her bosom, and | 
even her sentiments of justice were often sa- 

crificed to policy, for she owns that she did not | 
attempt to arrest the cruel persecution of the | 
Llucuenots, because Louis had been informed 


( 
_ot her having once professed their tenets : | 
| that circumstance, she says, ‘induces me to \ 


approv e measures most op posite to my senti- 
Iler great caution was the conse- 
quence of unusual timidity, which was again 
Racine wrote, 


| tress and famine, which excited the enmity | 
of the king against him, but she had not | 
nobleness of spirit enough to defend him. | 
| She never interceded in favour of the exiled 


' Fenelon, when her wish would have been | 
‘On the days of business, Madame de | equal to a command. 


And she left her king | 


could not be any longer useful, and might | 
’ 


death until the evening of the second day | 


‘in Flanders ; 


have been an able woman, livelier and less 
encesttieds than her celebrated friend. The 


| correspondence commences in May, 1706, at 


the critical and interesting period when the 
spirit of France was being humbled by the 
victorious progress of Marlborough. We 
quote Letter II., written just after the Battle 
of Ramilies, as a fair specimen of the mixture 
| of politics and religion, which characterizes 
the epistles of Madame de Maintenon :— 
‘Saint Cyr, June 5, 1766. 
‘JI did not believe that the bad state of our 
affairs could be exaggerated, and yet this has 
been done, by telling us that the army of the 
King of Spain had been defeated. The 
Marquis de Brancas had told me that the 
Duke de * * * * had given you an account 
of every thing, so that I hope you had formed 


>? 


no desperate resolutions on the first news ; 


but what have we not to fear from the effect 


which will be produced by that of Flanders? 
It is necessary to adore the will of God in all 
things: our two kings support religion and 


justice, and they are unfortunate; our ene- 


mies attack both one and the other, and they 
triumph; God is the arbiter. We are much 
afflicted, and very uneasy on your account ; 
the march of the King of Spain cannot be 
long, and there are many things to appre- 
hend. 

‘Yes, the queen certainly merited a better 
fate: Madame de Brancas has told us new 
wonders of her; but all is not lost, and she 
is sull young enough to witness more than 
one revolution. M].de Chamillard has been 
his journey will be useful: he 
has given exact details of the unfortunate day 
of the 23d. He has supplied the fortresses, 
and our troops will re-assemble. Do you 
think there is a more unhappy man on earth 
than the Marshal de Villeroi? Every thing 
seems to be against him; his best friends 
agree at least, that he is not fortunate, and 
that this is a great defect in a general. It 
appears to me, that we suffer acco:ding to 
the rank of those who most interest us: I 


when she | have not sutiicient resolution to write to the 


queen; her last letter has cost me many 


She did not hear of his, tears; and what are words to express the 


part I take in her troubles? it is impossible 


after. She gratified her ambition, but did | to comprehend where all this will terminate. 


not obtain happiness; for she lived in an | 
advice, addressing her in a pay ‘ltone, as atmosphere not congenial to her nature, and | the vapours; 
your solidity or your re asonableness. She | 


longed to return to the class from which she | 
rose,’* 

‘The Princess Ursini, or Ursins,’ 
preface) ‘to whom the letters ar 


says the 


Ursini. 


the Spanish nonarch.’ Taking her letters as 


mending any one directly, but hinting rat the | 


objections to all, so as to leave the king 
perplexed. In this embarrassment he often 
asked the advice of the minister, who, aftes 
balancing the good and bad qualities of all, 
showed a slight preference for one. The 
king hesitated, and frequently in that stage 
referred to Madame de Maintenon: she 
smiled, affected to be incapable of judging,— 


* * Madame de Maintenon,’ says an acute modern | 


writer, ‘accumulated all the outward means of hu. 
man enjoyment. 
world, she was the most prosperous of women. But 
her own descriptions betray the difference between 
prosperity and happiness. In look'nag into a fish- 
pond at Marly, she said to a friend, 


tt elr mud, 
| exclaimed, 
| longer amusable,” —REV, 


According to the estimate of the | 


‘You see how | 
languid the carp are. They are iike me; they regret | 
What a punishment,’ she often citterly | 
‘it is to have tg amuse a man whe fs no | 


The Duchess of Burgundy is suffocating with 
the king is courageous, and a 


Christian; and as for me, madam, I am a 


' woman, and one of the weakest.’ 


In her next communication, she says, ° Tt 


yr lressed, | will require miracles to repair the effects of 
It by chi ince the king at first) wasa native of France, and the ihe of two | what has happe ened in Flanders. 


Those who 


it was well, the | husbands, of the families of Talleyrand and | have read more than I have, say there is 
In her second widowhood, she was | scarcely an example of so prompt a 
sent to attend on the Princess of Savoy, the | 

a preference for any other, the Queen of Philip, and tirough her to manage | 


a revolu- 
tion. 


‘Our friend, the Marshal de Villeroi, is 
in despair, and with too much reason, but 
| his sorrow is deep and silent, and he is 
insensible to the palliatives w! hich the king 
| wishes to offer him. Inever saw him more 
| affected than he has been at what he was 
obliged to do on this occasion ; but he could 
vot really dispense with it: there never was 
such general discontent, and it was the 
g: ater from being expressed with moder- 
jation; for it has not been said that the 
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marshal was negligent, disaffected, or in- 
different to the interests of the king; but 
little esteemed in the army, and unfortunate 
in all that he undertook, although exposing 
his person with a bravery which none have 
disputed. On which ever side one turns, 
there is cause of regret. I fear that your 
troubles augment, and that you will be re- 
quired to put all the virtues you have received 
above others, into practice.” 

It appears to us that Villeroi was very un- 
justly censured on this occasion. He did all 
that man or general could do, under the cir- 
cumstances, and opposed, with considerable 

erseverance and ability, the skill and im- 
petuosity of Marlborough. But it was less 
trying to French pride, to condemn the plans of 
their own general, than candidly to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of ours; and this is the 
reasonwhy the French military writers are una- 
nimous in attributing the loss of the battle to 
the injudicious position selected by Villeroi ; 
the fallacy of which assertion has been shown 
by many able military authorities. The corres- 
pondence is continued onthe part of Madame 
de Maiutenon, from the period above stated, 
to that of Louis, in 1715; and her letters, filled 
with accounts of, and observations on, the 
many important events which occurred during 
that period, are always piquant and striking, 
and often in the very highest degree interest- 
ing. There is much respecting the exiles of | 
S}. Germains, who are never mentioned with- 
out the respectful homage usually conceded 
to bona-fide royalty. We continue our ex- 
tracts with a letter written towards the con- 


individuals in France who could lend the 
king the sum mentioned in it. 

‘The truth is, that the government of a 
great kingdom is not to be changed from one 
day to another: a financial measure cannot 
be adopted without the comptroller-general, 
and he cannot act without being convinced 
of its success; it is very difficult to adopt 
other expedients. I have seen well informed 
men, who are convinced that the troops 
ought to be withdrawn from Spain, in order 
to show the enemy that we are sincerely 
desirous of peace. I have heard it main- 
tained by others, that the troops should not 


, be withdrawn from Spain, but on signing the 


treaty. I have heard a man of great judg- 
ment say, that the most important service 
which could be rendered to the King of 
Spain, would be to withdraw the French 
troops, as the only means of attaching the 
Spaniards to their king, and that an union 
between the two nations should never have 
been attempted ; conceive the effect of such 
a diversity of opinions upon the mind of one 
who had passed her sixtieth year, when she 
began to hear public affairs discussed. 

‘I admit the possibility of all the miracles 
mentioned in your letter, and that but for 
the famine we miglit still expect a more 
fortunate campaign. Preparations are making 
for it, as much as the scarcity of money and 
corn will permit, and I shall always await 
with confidence some miracle in favour of 
Spain; if meritorious actions could deserve 


any thing at the hands of God, I should say 


that the innocence and virtue of the king 





clusion of the eventful year which witnessed | 
the dear-bought victory of Malplaquet, and | 
the surrender of Mons :— 

‘I do not know the meaning of all this, | 
and whether it is an irony to tell me that I 
have explained to you the meaning of the | 
letter of M. de Bergheitz. I have always | 
told you my thoughts; I think you have | 
nothing to do but to await the king’s orders, | 
who, till now, does not appear to wish to | 
quit their Catholic majesties. The return | 
of M. Amelot, with which you so much re- | 
proach us, had been a long time solicited by 
himself. I feel great regret at not daring to 
show your letter; it is so much above my 
capacity, that I am very sorry it was only 
written for my own perusal, for [am con- 
vinced that your reasons could make a great 
impression. 

‘You need not scold me any more about 
peace, it is out of the question, and war is 
only thought of; God grant that the means 
of continuing it may be as feasible as you 
think! I have only seen Marshal de Villars 
for a moment; he said, ‘We must have 
peace, madam, if possible, cost what it will : 
but if our enemies refuse it, we must continue 
the war as well as we can, and I am ready 
to devote my life and exertions to the king's 
service.” I have already told you, that M. 
Desmaretz has seen and examined the me- 
morial which has passed through the harids 
of M. de Villeroi ; it is full of sound reason- | 
ing and comprehensive views, but the minis- | 
ter says that it turns upon a false principle, | 
and that there is not at present five hundred 





| 
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and queen merit a recompense. I dare not 
risk showing your letters; they do not like 
here that women should talk of public affairs, 
and if I cannot serve you as much as I| could 
wish, I must at least endeavour not to render 
you a disservice. 

‘ How can you say that God is not against 
us when he visits us with a winter unexam- 
pled for a hundred and five years, which 
freezes all the corn and the vines, that spares 
no fruit, and kills all the trees? The olive 
trees of Provence and Languedoc, the ches- 
nut trees of Limousin, and the walnut trees 
throughout France, are ruined for many 
years to come; we see the poor dying with 
hunger, without being able to relieve them, 
because our lands are no longer productive, 
and the charities of the king are no longer 
distr.buted : such, madam, is our present 
Situation.’ 

We now quote rather a curious and cha- 
racteristic epistle, in which Madame de M. 
betrays some little uneasiness of conscience, 
whilst exerting herself to appear perfectly 
unconcerned, contented, and resigned :— 

‘You judge very justly of Marshal de 
Villeroi’s stay at Lyons, where he is adored, 
and he manages every thing so mildly, that 
I think he might have some of the rebels 
hanged without displeasing any body; but I 
am sorry that his presence is necessary there 
for some time, because I will not write to 
him, though I have much to say. It is true 
that the archbishopric of Lyons is almost 
hereditary in this family, as well as all the 
higher charges of the province, which is not 
too good in policy, for all the Villerois will 
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not, perhaps, be like those we know. As to 
the Abbé de Villeroi, I do not know enough 
of him to meddle with his establishment: 
places in the church interest the conscience 
of those who bestow them, and one has sins 
enow of one’s own, without being answer- 
able for those of others: however, I know 
nothing which should exclude him, but the 
king’s inclination is wholly in favour of the 
marshal. It is true that I do not like to 
meddle with affairs, that I am_ naturally 
timid; but it is also true, that I have inter- 
fered too much with them; it is I who have 
brought forward the Abbé de Fénelon, upon 
the sole reputation of his merit: what dis- 
pleasure has that not cost me! [tis I who 
ardently desired the see of Paris; what a 
dreadful business we have now against a 
prelate, who, though irreproachable in his 
morals, tolerates the most dangerous party 
which could rise in the church ; who renders 
bis family miserable, and sensibly afflicts the 
king at a time when his preservation is so 
necessary! These facts increase my natural 
timidity. I know that God will judge my 
intentions, and that they were good, but the 
evil that one suffers from them is not less 


great.’ 
Of Mademoiselle de Fleury, Aladame de 


| M. states :— 


‘You will, perhaps, be surprised to hear 
that she is sister to the King of Spain, being 
a natural daughter of the late Monseigneur, 
and a very pretty and amiable actress, whose 
name was Raisin, and whom you may have 
seen. Monseigneur left this infantin charge 
of the Princess de Conti, desiring her to get 
one of her women to have it educated: she 
has always been in a convent, and the cir- 
cumstance of the nun’s knowing who she 
was, has been the cause of her not taking the 
veil. She is quite weary of this mode of life, 
and wishes to marry. Her complexion is 
fair, she is well shaped, and very like Mon- 
seigneur. I think she is now about seven- 
teen or eighteen: I did not know that she 
was called De Fleury, and understood nothing 
from the letter, of which you sent me a copy. 
Marshal de Villeroi has cleared the matter 
up to me, and I immediately gave the letter 
in question to the king, in order that he might 
arrange with the Princess de Conti what was 
best to be done. The Princess will be very 
much surprised, for she knows nothing of 
what it contains, and the Marquis de Laval 
must have said too much: such is the expla- 
nation of what his Catholic Majesty wished 
to know. It would be desirable that this 
adventure were not so public as it is; but 
after all, this poor girl is nobody, since 
Monseigneur never acknowledged her. The 
Princess de Conti often presses the king to 
get her married, and he consents that a hus- 
band should be found for her in some distant 
province ; but the times are so bad, that he 
does not think he ought to make a distin- 
guished match for her.’ : 

After the death of Louis, in 1715.—‘ You 
are very kind to have thought of me in the 
great event which has just taken place ; we 
have only to bow in submission to the hand 
whic’ has struck us. I could wish with all 
my heart that your situation were as happy 
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as mine. Ihave seen the king die like a 
saint and a hero. I have quitted a world 
which i did not like, and aim in tie most 
tianquil retreat I could desire, but where- 
ever 1 am, I shall be, whilst life continues, 
with respect and attacliment due to you. 

Of Madame de Maintenon’s comfortable 
state of resignation and seclusion, in the same 
year, we give a placid picture :— 

‘It is true that I remove as far from the 
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the Present Time: with an Artof Memory, 
on an entuely New System, by which the 
Learner is enabled to fic the Dates in his 
Mind, hy Means of HW ‘ords, and to Over- 
come the Difficulty of Committing Figures 
to Memory, &. By the Autnor of The 
French Genders Taught in Six Fables. 
18mo. pp. 324. London, 1827. Good- 
luck. 





world as it is possible, and that if my friends | 

had a little less kindness for me, I should no | 
longer see anybody; but it 1s also true, that , 
I do not forget those whom I have esteemed, 
loved, and honoured ; and that I think very 
often of you, wishing for you, what I believe 
is best. I should have thought that you | 
would go to Rome, and I was very clad of | 
it, on account of your sight; mine has a very | 

ferent fate; T have left off the glasses | 
which I began to use five-and-thirty years 

ro, and I work in ‘tapestry day and night, | 
for I sleep little, my retreat is peaceable | 
and very complete. As to society, one can- 
not have any Wi th persons who are strangers 
to what I have seen, and who have been | 
brought up in this house, whose regulations 
alone they are acquainted with. 

‘There is no situation in life without its 
troubles; your strong mind, fortitude, and | 
amlable disposition, have always contributed | 
to diminish your calamities. Our marshal 
rarely visits me, but Lam under daily obli- | 
gations to him; he is the refuge of all the | 
wretched. You would be well satistied with | 
what the public say of his deserts; I know 
persors who do not lke him, that have but | 
one opinicn as to his noble character. 

‘ Believe, madam, that I cannot forget the 
proofs of yourkindness for me, and that I shall | | 
die with the same attachment for you. These | 
terms are not sufticiently respectful, but you | 
are well able to appreciate the sceens | 
whence they spring.’ r 

We now take our leave of Madame de} x 
Maintenon, and fer portion of these amusing | 
volumes, intending in our next to de ‘vote a 
few columns to the letters of the Princess des | 
Ursins, which. as we have already intimated, 
have less assum iption and aflecti ation, but | 
less of interesting and import unt detail, 
Warrant and repay attention, It is sc ie 
necessary to say that these Ictters possess 
none of the light, brilliant and captivating 
features, so peculiarly distinguishing the | 
epistles of the Ninon and the S Sevignés; the ‘y 


hiave ho pretensions to the fascinating wit, un- | 
tiring fancy, and inexhaustib le sp irit of these ! 


treat of weichtier 
yet they un- 
expose So 


agreeable writers; they 
matters, and arein a dulier style ; 
Jock so much of cabinet mystery. 
much of court intrigues, and tend in so m: ny 
and various ways, to assist and t!lustrate his- 
toric labour, that we are convinced the public | 
will hailtheir appearance with pleasure, an d 
consider them no trifling or unimportant ad- 
denda to works which, wrested by the leveiling 
hand of Time from their original purpose, 
‘have told mankind to measure the conduct 
of kings and courtiers by atruer standard 
than they were wont, ’and to feel the force of 
the re mark that maje sty, 

! : } } toOCe 


r . } 
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suipped of its ex- | { 


Ir were 
necessity and the advantages of a retentive 
memory ; 
| Hasan down to the tavern-waiter — feels 
and confesses them; yet this faculty, like 
many other inestimables, seems to be rare in 
proportion to its value. Overworked by 
one, and imperfectly employed by another, 
both are loud in marvel at their habitual for- 
getfulness ; both puzzled in ascribing it to 
what may appear a sufficient cause, and both 


; equally annoyed by its bad consequences. 


Much, we are convinced, depends upon the 


individual’s own exertions, though we are 


willing to admit that few of us are gifted like 
one of Lord Byron’s least amiable female 
portraits, of whom he humorously says :— 
‘ Her mesiory was a mine: she knew by heart, 

All Calderon, and greater part of Lope, 
So that any actor missed his pir t, 

She could have served him for the prompter’s copy ; 
For her Felznagle’s were an useless ‘art, 

And he himself ob! iged to shut up shop—he 
Could never make a memory sv fine a3 
‘hat which adorned the brain of Donna Inez.’ 


We are, however, acquainted with an eccen- 
tric, but profoundly learned man, the prodi- 


| gious capacity of whose memory is attributa- 


ble, (by his own account, ) to ™ continual 
exercise; and we are convinced, (with Dr. 


_Watts,) that the exercise of the memory in ! 


A View of the World, from the Creation to | 


| 


none have been eminently successful ; inge- 
nious but difficult, they have been adopted 
by few, and are by no means generally 
known. Dr.Grey,in his Memoria Technica, 
recommended the practice of imprinting 
names or sentences on the memory, by tak- 
ing the first letters of every word in the sen- 


-tence which they wish to remember, and 


supererogatory to enlarge upon the | 


forming them into a word; a system which 
is rendered unattractive in consequence of 
the irregular combination of vowels and con- 


_ sonants “producing words which almost defy 


every one—from the peer in par- | 


| 


pronunciation. This method was somewh: it 
improved by Mr. Lowe, who, in a small 
pamphlet of seven leaves, which he intituled 
Mnemonists Delineated, reduced a variety 


of things in science and common life, toa 


sort of measure like Latin verse. Mr. Lowe 
again was improved upon by Feinagle; but 
the utility of his plan was considerably les- 
sened by the exclusion of the vowels. That 


_ Mr. Goodluck, jun. is able, on this subject, 
to enter the field with either of the authors 


eS 





due moderation, is a general rule in assisting | 
on the mind in their proper order and rela- 


its improvement. Much metaphysical la- 
bour has been expended upon this subject ; 
and one eloquent and c¢ lebrated writer has 
vone so far as to assert, ‘* that there is no 
such thing as forgetting possibie to the mind*, 


a conjecture upon which we will not hazard 


an opinion, but proceed to the more imme- 
diate subject of this article. Several clever 


‘atte ropts have prec eded the present, to ren- 


der artificial assistance to the memory, but 


' 


( The passage in which this assertion occurs, {is In 
| so many respects remarkable, that we are assured our 


readers will not refuse us the pleasure of transcribing 
it; {t records a curious fact, offers a singular testi- 
mony, and is not by any means irrelevant to the sub- 
ject under consideration: ‘I was once told by a near 
relative of mine, thet having in her childhood fallen 


gaw in a moment her whole life in its minutest inci- 
dents, arrayed before her as in a mirror; and she had 
a faculty developed as suddenly for comprehending 
the whole and every part. This, from some opium 
| experiences of mine, I can believe; 1 have, indeed, 
seen the same thing twice before asserted in mo dern | 
books, and accompi anied by a remark that I am con- 
vinced is true; viz. that the dread book of account, 
which the Scriptures “peak of, is, in fact, the mind | 
{tself of each individual. Of this, ‘at least, I feel as- 


—E 


to the mind. A thousand accidents may and will 


and the secret inscript ions on the mind; accidents 
of the same sort wil! also rend away this veil: 
alike, whether veiled or unveiled, the insci ‘iption re- 
mains for ever; just as the stars seem to withdraw 








all know that it is the light which is drawn over them 

jas a vell, and that they are w aiting to be revealec 

when the ob-curing day light shi | have withd:awn 
rteysiony of an Opies Lak 


,to the mind, 


we have named, cannot be questioned by 
any one who has examined The French 
Genders taught in Six Fables, (reviewed in 
Number 392 of The Literary Chronicle,) 
a work, which, in the brief space of five 
months, has passed through eight large edi- 
tions! We know not how we can enable 
our readers to judge of the nature of Mr, 
| Goodluck’s present effort, better than by 
| extracting the whole of his explanatory in- 
troduction, which in a clear and able manner 
places before us all the peculiarities and ad- 
vantages of his system :— 

‘To the intelligent student of history, it 
would be superfluous to expatiate on the ne- 
cessity of committing figures to memory, as, 
unless the various dates are firmly imprinted 


tion, historical records can present nothing 
but a confused mass of events, of which no 
clear idea can be retained. It is extremely 


’ dificult to remember figures, especially in 


any number: as they give no image or object 
there is nothing on which the 
memory can rest. This difficulty can be 


‘overcome only by assigning to each figure 


some object that can be grasped by the me- 


/mory, and is capable of being called to mind 


in a successive order. The best objects that 
can be selected for this purpose are the let- 
ters of the alphabet, which are attached to 
words, and so easily committed to memory. 


Tor the assistance of the learner, I have not 


| into a river, and being on the very verge of death | 
but for the critical assistance which reached her, she | | 
have given a reason for each letter’s being 


| 


interpose a veil between our present consciousness | 


but | first place in every alphabet: 


before the common light of day, whereas, in fact, we | 


assigned letters to the figures arbitrarily, but 
5 
appropriated to its figure, which will serve as 
a clue to the memory, to connect them to- 
gether, and enable it easily to refer the letter 
to the figure, or the figure to the letter. 
‘To each of the ten figures I have attached 
two letters, either of which may be employed 


sured,that there is no such thing as forgetting possible | at p! leasure ; the ey are as follows :— 


‘To 1. A and I.—The learner will easily 
remember that A stands for one, as it has the 
it is also the 
first letter in the name of Adam, the first 
man: and of Apollo, whom the Pythago- 
reans call unity. I, is a designation of the 
first person, and in any shape exactly resems= 
ic figure 1. 
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‘To 2. T and S.—Moses brought down 
from the Mount, two tables of stone. 
is also called the number of thought, and 
science, and society: and there are two Tes- 
taments, and two kinds of spirits. 

‘To 3. Gand J.—Three is the number 
of the graces: Jonas was three days in the 
body of a fish. 

‘To 4. E and Q.—There are four evan- 


Two. 


gelists, four great ancient empires, four ele- | 


ments, and four qualities in the elements, 
four quarters of the earth. 


Babylon, and destruction of the impious 
Belshazzar, by Cyrus, in the year 3468, can 
any words be more appropriate than these, 
** God Ends Belshazzar’s Power,” which fix 
the date G standing for 3. FE for 4, B for 6, 
and P for 8? Also, in the epocha of the 
birth of our Saviour, in the year 4004, the 
words, ‘* Earth Receives Redemption Eter- 
nal,” are as suitable as possible to that happy 
event, FE. standing for 4, RR for two cyphers, 
and E for 4. The reader will take care to 


bear in mind, that, in the sentence fixing the 


‘To 5. F and H.—five fingers on the | 
hand. 
‘To 6. B and L.—The number of the 


beast is entirely made up of the figure 6, viz. 
666; and on the sixth day man began to be, 
being created on the sixth day. Six is also 
the number of labour, as labour is to be done 
six days; six years the earth is to be sown ; 
six years the Ilebrew servant was to serve 
his master, according to the law given to 
isloses. 

‘To 7 D and W.-T! 
days in the week. 

‘To 8. 
day of Circumcision, and, among the primi- 
tive Christians, the day of christen: ing. Eight 
was the number of our parents who were 
chosen and preserved in the ark. David, 
the eighth son of Jesse, was preferred to be 
prince over the chosen people. Eight is 
called the number of conservation,—I sup- 
pose on account of these events. 


cre are seven 


‘To 9. N and M.--Nine is the number 
of the muses. 
‘Too. Rand O.—A cypher is circular, 


like a ring: and the letter O resembles the 
figure of a cypher as nearly as possible. 

ee 

(he learner, having carefully studied the 
preceding table, will know the letters which 
belong to the ten figures, viz. 


1 A. I. 6 B. L. 
2 T. S. 7 I). W. 
3 : J. 8 C. r. 
4 E. Q. 9 N. M. 
5 I’. II. 0 R. Q. 


‘A little practice in turning figures inte 
letters, and letters into figures, will enable 
the student to call to mind, in a moment, 
the dates fixed by this Art of Memory. 

‘The plan I have adopted in applying 


C and P.—The eighth was the | 





words as the means of fixing figures in the | 


memory, is by employing the initial letter 
only to repres ent a figure; which allows a 
copious choice of words, so that any person, 
Wishing to fix a date in his memory, by this 
system, can always select words appropriate 


to his subject, and consequently so much | 


more easily impressed and retained. 


extremely appropriate the words may be se- 
1 ected, the reader may be convinced by turn- 
iz to the epochs at page 10. 

‘ Thus, the date of the Exodus, or the es- 
cape of Moses and the Israelites from Egypt, 
in the year 2513, is fixed by the words, 
* Safety For All Jews,” which is certainly 
Vely appropriate to their deliverance from 
the tyranny of Pharaoh. The reader must 
remember that the initials of each word give 
the figures composing the date: S stands for 

» F for 5, A for 1, and J for 3. 

‘Again, in the “fifth epocu, the taking of , 


j 
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various dates, it is the first letter only of each 
word that represents the figure in its proper 
place. I have composes sentences for the 
principal historical dates, which the learner 
must carefully commit to memory, as he pe- 
ruses this book. A little practice will en- 
able him to form sentences on this system 
for any other dates he may wish to remem- 
ber, as well as to apply this art to other use- 
ful parts of knowledge, of the method of 
Which application IL will insert an example, 
at the conclusion of the work. 

‘It is this aptitude, or consonance, of 
which I have just cited examples, between 
the matter to be remembered and the artifi- 
cial clues by which it is to be fixed in the 
mind, that is chiefly desirable in Arts of Me- 
mory, and it has ge nerally been a deficiency 
in this point that has constituted the difficul- 
ties is: the systems of former mnemonists. I 
shall be truly happy if the obstacles that have 
hitherto impeded the more general cultivation 
of this very useful branch of knowledge, are 
in any degree removed by the system I have 
here recommended. That an easy and effi- 
cient Art of Memory, tor fixing fzures in the 
mind, is of very extensive utility, cannot be 
disputed. In t 
life, it is frequently desirable 
fixures to memory, and in the 
many of the noblest sciences, it 1s absolutely 
necessary. An adept in this art is amply 
compens:ted for the exertion it may cost him 
to acquire it, in the facility it affords in com- 
mitting to memory, with exaciness, numbers, 
weights, measures, dates, distances, longi- 
tudes, latitudes, &e., as, without a comne- 
tent knowledge of these matters, history, 
chronology, and geozraphy, can exhibit to 
the mind and memory nothing but an un- 
profitable medley, and a perplexing labyrinth 
of confusion.’ 

The sketch of General History which Mr. 
GSoodluck has connected with his Art of Me- 
mory, ‘ ys written,’ he informs us, ‘ with a 
desi on to shew, at one view, the rise, progress, 
change, and fall of nations, and to impress 
the principal facts of history, as A WHOLF, 


to commit 


upon the minds of youth, previous to their 


—_— 


comn encing a study of its separate parts.” In 
this desirable and judicious attempt he has 
succeeded well: and the view of the wired 


/ in: lep vencently of the | iny venious art with which 


it is united, would # ‘one justify us in warmly 
recommending the work to the preceptors of 
youth, and also to ‘those adults whose cir- 
cumstances wil! not allow them to enter upon 
a minute study of history.’ In proof of the 
care and accuracy which Mr. Goodluck has 
bestowed up on this department of his labours, 
we subjoin the following extracts :— 


pursuit of 


‘ Ezypt, from its fertility, which afterward 
procured it the title of “‘ the granary of the 
world,” was, upon the dispersion of mankind, 
first selected for the establishment of a new 
empire. This country is six hundred and 
fifty-five miles ws length, from the Mediter- 
ranean southward, and in no part more than 
three hundred and fifty in breadth. It was 
divided into Lower, Middle, and Upper 
Egypt. Lower Egypt is that part situated on 
the Mediterranean. Rainis almost unknown 
in this region, but the Nile annually overtlows 
its banks, and the water, being impregnated 
with a ric: and glutinous matter, is made to 
flow through numberless small channels, dug 
by the Egyptian husbandmen, and renders 
the country abundantly fruitful.’ 

‘The learner will remember that Lower 
Egypt is in the upper part of the map, to the 
north; and Upper Egypt in the lower part, 
to the south. I wished to impress this, be- 
cause some sc!:ool-books and maps, by an 
egregious error, call that Upper Egypt which 
lies next to the Mediterranean. The map ina 
the best edition of Gibbon, 12 vols. 8vo., 
contains the same mistake. 

** Sosostris, the most celebrated monarch of 
Egypt, who w: as styled King of Kings, reigned 

A.M 2354, which is fixed by ‘Sescstris Go- 
verns Tertile Egypt.” He « onquered Libya, 
‘Ethiopia, Arabia, and Asia Minor, and, for 
a short space elevated his powerto an equality 
with that of Assyria. The learner must guarl 
against the extraordinary error ito whic 
some writers have fallen, of confounding 
Sesostris with Shishak, who reigned in Egypt 
in the time of Solomon. Sir Isaac Newton, 
by an oversight very unusval with him, has 





the every- -day occurrences of | 





| teriset’ iscombinel A 


fallen into the same error, and argues very 
loosely in Suppor rt of it in his Chronology, at 
pase 73, where he says, ‘ No histerian makes 
Sex ostris more modern than Shishak; there- 
fore Sesostris and Shishak are the same per- 
We might argue in this way, no 
historian makes Charles I. more modern than 
George III.; therefore Charles I. and George 
I{L. are the sam € person. But Newt mM was 
probably deceived | by Herodotus, w! ho attii- 
butes to Sesostris many of the acts of Shishak. 
| Josephus notices this error of the Greek his- 
torian, wiphod wAwvavebs ‘Hp207T0; Tas Tea Stes 
Lisortes wporewrea: cowernvrg which Hero- 
dotus was mistaken in aftribuiiwg to Sesustris 
the actions of Shishak. 

We shall be much surprised if the simpli- 
city, ingenuity, and utuity, which charac 
Lrtof Memory, and sketch 
of General History, do notensnreitareception 
even more flattering than was experiencad 

Mr. Goodluck’s former effort; possessinz, «5 
it does, more general inte: est, and a hue her 
claim upon the attention of the pubtce. 


son.’ 
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Journal of Industry, Se. J.ondon and Paris. 

Tue distress which has preyed, for these two 

years, on every branch of the commercial 

ye verity of Great Britain; the decline o 

our tm! tiactures—esomie years ago the niost 
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prosperous in the world; our warehouses 
encumbered; the frightful decrease in the 
exportation of our manufactured goods, and 
the evident deficiency in the custoins, are 

not the only symptoms which proclaim that 
the sceptre ‘of commerce and industry, if not 
escaping from our hands, is duly appreciated 
by neighbouring nations. The avidity with 
which foreigners examine and apply positive 
sciences and useful arts, demonstrates, in the 
most incontestible manner, that our commer- 
cial fame has become an object of their | 
ambition. The highrank which England en- | 
joyed for so long a period, when she was the | 
model for others,—when she was a point of 
comparison tor all nations, was due to the 
superior intelligence and industry of her 
inhabitants, and to the political institutions 
of our country ; it was due also to our 
riches,—and these riches themselves were 
due to the perfection of our m: inufactured | 
productions, to their immense exportation, 

and, in a word, to all those causes that create 
the real importance of society. 
riodical, which has given rise to these ob- 
servations, endeavours to prove that this 
relative superiority does not exist any longer; 

that France has found out the causes of our 
wealth and power, and that the attention of 
the governmentand ofenlichtened men of that 
country is directed to commerce, navigation, 
manufacturing industry, and = agriculture. 

Seven or eight number only of the Indus- 
triel have been published in Paris, and it 
has already o! btained complete success. It 
is a repository and general medium in w hich | 
all sciences relative to indus stry, discoveries, 
and improvements of every kind, are rec* ved, 

compared, and subimitted to enlightened 
discussion. This periodical is most parti- 
cularly distinguished by the elementary | 
simplicity with which it is written; so that | 
the highest combinations of human genius | 
may be easily understood by the working | 
classes. The learned editor of this work has 
been most successful in this particular; in- 
deed, theones do not improve the knowledge | 
of the world so well as practical facts, which 
can almost always be carried into immediate 
execution. 
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Narrative of the Burmese War, detailing the 
Operations of Major Geavel Sir Archibald 
Campbell s Army, from its Landing at Ran- 





goon, in May, 182 4, to the Conc lusion of a 


Treaty of Peace at Yundat 00, in February, 
1826. By Major Syoncrass, Military 
Secretary to the Commander of the FE xpe- 
dition, and Assistant Political Agent in 
Ava. 8vo. pp. 319. London, 1826. 
Alurray. 
A x.RRrative like the present, purporting 
to give an account of a war, expensive, 1m- 
portant, sanguinary, and yet glorious, must, 
to every on ig 10 contemplates men and deeds, 
be eminentiv attractive. Even with those | 
to whom rts mention of a distant conflict is 
merely the tat’ of a few minuigs, which, 
employed frivo'. usly, 


events cannot fail to envave altention and ce- 
mand respect. Although we were eccasion- 
ally favoured with oA ial di |} atches, abp- 


The pe- 
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| nouncing the most prominent events of the 
Burmese war, yet a publication such as this 
historic 


was wanting, to throw various 
» | lights on the path of conflict, and to give the 

people of Great Britain a plain and lu- 
} 
| of the community. 
Snodgrass has excellently supplied, and has 
produced a volume worthy of war and war- 
| riors. We compliment the author on his 
| ability, which is apparent in every page of his 
| narrative, and we congratulate his wenanen n 
| in arms, that their feats of daring valour have 


had so impartial and ablea chronicler. There | 


| is one sufficing charm in this production, 
which exists not in many,—the interest of the 


minous idea of facts, essential to all classes 
his desideratun Major 





| recital never flags, and the reader accompa- | 


| nies the author, step hy step, as boon coin- 
panions. Whether 
| native character, whether examining topo- 
graphical features of country, whether etching 
|in a bold and brilliant style, a landscape, 
| crowded with figures arr: ayed i in death, Major 
Snodgrass is equally admirable and equally 
talented. Dry facts, in a case like this, must 
| ever claim attention, but when elucidated in 
| a maste ‘rly manner, they lose their technica- 
lity, (if we dare use the phrase, )and beat fic- 
tion out of the field. Our author’s style is 
extremely well adapte:'l to description, and, 
in the present instance, it has had a fine 
compass for the exercise of its qualities. Sut 
bes our duiy of quoting, and in performing | 0 
we shall not bind ourselves down to any 





} 
| St ited plan, but chcose from the volume | 


those passages which may prove at once 
amusing and striking. 

As the town of Rap:oon was the seat of 
much bloodshed and carnage, and proved for 
a considerable time the head-quarters of our 
gallant troops, we think we cannot do better 
than begin with its description. The army 
under Sir Archibald Campbell has just 

landed :— 
| ‘We had been 


ee 


trade and commercial importance, that we 
| could not fail to feel disappointed at its 
mean and poor appearance. We had talked 
of its custom-house, its dock-yards, and its 
harbour, until our imaginations led us to 
anticipate, if not splendour, at least some 
_ visible signs of a flourishing commercial city ; : 
| but, however humble our expectations might 
have been, they must have still fallen short 
of the miserable and desolate picture which 
the place presented when first occupied by 
the British troops. The town, if a vast as- 
semblage of wooden huts may be dignified 
by that name, is surrounded by a wooden 
stockade, from sixteen to eighteen feet in 
height, whuch effectuaily shuts out all view 
of the fine river which runs past it, and gives 
it a confined and insalubnous appearance. 
| The re are a few brick houses, chiefly belong- 
ing to Europeans, within the stockade, upon 
whic! h a heavy tax is levied; 





rity from the government, which is but sel- 
dom grant ted—indeed, it has ever been the 
policy of the court of Ava to 
| much as possibie, 
tives from having 


entering into detail of 


| 











so much accustomed to | 
_hear Rangoon spoken of as a place of great 


' and they are 
only permitted to be built by special autho- 
would be equally as | 
f x ee 

agreeable, this journal of most perilous 
prevent, as 
both foreigners and na- 
3 houses of permanent ma- 
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terials, from an idea that they are capable 
of being converted into places of defence, in 
which reff: ictory subjects might withstand 
the arbitrary, unjust, and often cruel mea- 
sures of their rulers. The custom-house, the 
principal building in the place, seemed fast 
tottering into ruins. One solita:y hull upon 
the stocks marked the dockyard, and a few 
cousting-vessels and country canoes were the 
only craft found in this great commercial 
mart of India beyond the Ganges. 

‘One object alone remained to attract 
universal admiration: the lofty Shoedagon, 
or Golden Dagon Pagoda, rising in splen- 
dour and magnificence above the town, pre- 
senting a striking contrast to the scene be- 
low. The houses in Rangoon and Ava, ge- 
nerally, are built of wood or bamboo; those 
of the former material usually belong to the 
officers of government, or the wealthier de- 
scription of inhabitants: the floors are raised 
some feet above the ground, which would 
contribute much to their dryness, healthiness, 
and comfort, were not the space beneath al- 
most invariably a receptacle for dirt and 
stagnant water, from which, during the heat 
of the day, pestilential vapours constantly 
ascend, to the annoyance of every one except 
a Burmhan. 

‘Herds of meagre swine, the disgusting 
scavengers of the town, infest the streets by 
day ; and at night they are relieved by packs 

of hungry dogs, which effectually deprive the 
stranger of his sleep by their incessant howl- 
ing, and midnight quarrels. 

‘Rangoon contains an Armenian and Pore 
tuguese cliurch ; a strong proof of liberality 
of sentiment in the government, and of free- 
dom from intolerance and religious prejudice 
in the people.’ 

To yet further illustrate, we subjoin the 
character of the Burmese. Our readers will 
in consequence behold what sort of an enemy 
our brave countrymen had to encounter, an 
enemy certainly much more formidable than 
any they had yet contended with in the 
ast :— 

‘Born a soldier, the Burmese is accus- 
tomed, from his earliest years, to consider 
war and foreign conquest as his trade, and 
the plunder of the countries he invades as 
the fair and legitimate reward of his toil: he 
eldom gives or receives quarter from his 
enemies; and, while on foreign service, is 
ever but too ready to execute the cruel or- 
ders of his chiefs, whose policy it is to extir- 
pate all who are likely to be troublesome, 
and to impress those, whom policy leads 
them to spare, with a wholesome and deep- 
rooted terror for the Burmhan arms. Guided 
by leaders, whose barbarous ideas of success- 
ful warfare consist in laying waste an enemy's 
country, and whose fame and rewards are 
measured by the numbers of the enemy that 
are slain or carried into bondage, it too fre- 
quently follows, that the soldiers, leavi ing the 


! be st and kindest feelings of their heart in the 


cottage that contains their family, and for- 
getting every feeling of humanity, as a duty, 
pursue, with reckless indifference, every spe- 
cies of cruelty and excess, among the unfor- 
' tunate people, who have e xperienced the aw- 
| ful visitation of a Burmese army. When 
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engaged in offensive warfare, which in their 
native quarrels has generally been the case, 
the Burmese is arrogant, bold, and daring : 

ossessed of strength and activity superior 
to all his neighbours, and capabie of endur- 
ing great fatigue, bis movements are rapid, 
and his perseverance in overcoming obstacles, 
almost irresistible : possessed, too, of supe- 
ridr science and ability in their peculiar sys- 
tem of fighting, he had seldom met his equal 
in the field, or even experienced serious re- 
sistance in the numerous conquests which of 
late years had been added to the empire, until 
the increasing arrogance and aggressions of his 
government brought him, at last, in contact 
with an enemy of a very different description 
from any he had yet contended with, and 








resented his military character in a different | 


light, divested of the glare which victory and | 


and success had long shed around it.’ 


We shall now give the first rencontre of | 


our troops with the enemy :— 

‘On the morning of the 28th of May, the 
enemy, having stockaded an advanced corps 
within little more than musket-shot distance 
from our piquets, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
with four companies of Europeans from his 
majesty’s thirteenth and thirty-eighth regi- 
ments, two field-pieces, and four hundred 
native infantry, moved out to reconnoitre ; 
it having been reported, that the stockade 
immediately in our front was supported by 
the governor of Shudaung, with a considera- 
ble force, stationed for the purpose of carry- 
ing on a desultory warfare with our posts, 
and preventing the inhabitants of Rangoon, 
who were said to be kept in the jungle in his 
rear, from returning to their homes. 

‘A few minutes’ march brought our ad- 


vance-guard in contact with the first stock- | 


ade, erected upon the pathway by which the 
troops advanced, with its shoulders thrown 
back into the jungle on either flank. The 
work being still incomplete, little opposition 
was made, the Burmese retiring through the 
wood after discharging a few shots. The 
column continuing to advance along a wind- 
ing pathway, scarcely admitting two men to 
march abreast, at every opening of the jun- 
gle, parties of the enemy were seen retiring 
slowly in our front; and at every turn of the 
road, breastworks and _ half-finished stock- 
ades, hastily abandoned, proved that so early 
a visit was neither anticipated nor provided 
for. After an advance of five miles, the 
road suddenly eiitering some rice-fields, in- 
tersected by a morass and rivulet, rendered 
passable by a long and narrow wooden 
bridge, the enemy was here seen in some 
force, attempting a formation, for the pur- 
pose of defending the passage; but the fire 
of the two field-pieces compelling them to 
abandon that intention, they continued their 
retreat into the woods. 

‘The weather, which had hitherto been 
fine, now threatened one of those storms 
Which generally usher in the south-west 
monsoon: the rain began to fall in torrents, 
the guns could be dragged + farther, and 
the native infantry were in consequence left 
to guard them; the general having deter- 
mined to push on rapidly with the four Eu- 
ropean companies, as far as the plain of Joaz- 
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oang, in the hope of liberating some of the 
peaceably - disposed inhabitants from their 
military despots, well assured that, if suc- 
cessful, their release would be tollowed by 
the subsequent desertion of their male rela- 
tions, for whose fidelity they were held in 
pledge. The road again entering the jungle, 
continued winding through it for upwards of 
a mile, until at length the extensive plain of 
Joazoang opened in our front. It appeared 
about four miles in length, and nearly one in 
breath ; bounded on one flank by a thick, 
continued jungle, and on the other by a 
creek, the banks of which were also covered 
with a belt of brushwood. About a mile dis- 
tant from where the column emerged from 
the forest, and situated in a narrow gorge of 
the plain, flanked by jungle on either hand, 
and at no great distance apart, stood the vil- 
lages of Yanghoo and Joazoang: behind 
these villages appeared a cloud of smoke, as 
if proceeding from a concourse of people 
cooking; and we now confidently anticipated 
the pleasure of breaking through the cordon 


ee 
of annoyance that had so long surrounded 
us, and of liberating the people of Rangoon 
from their state of bondage. 


‘ The storm still continued with great vio- 


lence; but with the prospect of employment | 


before them, the soldiers cheerfully marched 
on, knee deep in water, through the rice- 
grounds, The enemy was now seen in such 
considerable bodies, moving out from the 
rear of the villages, as to leave no doubt that 
the smoke we had perceived proceeded from 
their encampment, and not, as we had sup- 
posed, from an assem) lage of friends. Their 


generals, on horseback, appeared busily em- | 


ployed forming their men for the defence of 
the gorge, or narrow passage in our front; 














while the four British companies continued | 


to advance, by echellon of companies, upon 
a force that appeared to consist of not less 
than from four to five thousand men. Our 
left flank, which led close in with the jungle, 
on approaching the villages, observed that 
they were defended in front by two stock- 
ades, from which shouts and cries of ** Lag- 
hee! laghee!”’ (Come! come!) soon satis- 
fied us they were filled with men confident 


iB; 


in themselves, and in the strength of their | 


position. They at once commenced a heavy 
fire upon the leading companies, to which, 
from the wet state of their muskets, our troops 
could at first make but little return: nota 
moment was therefore lost in closing with 
their opponents; the right company being 


directed to hold its line on the plain in check, | 


while the other three rushed forward with | 
aided by a prudence and discipline never ex- 


irresistible impetuosity to the works in front, 


and as they were of a low description, not | 


exceeding eight feet in height, soon forced 


their way into the interior, where the very | 


numbers of the enemy creating disorder and 
confusion, proved their final ruin. The con- 
flict that ensued was fierce and sangu:nary. 
The work having only one or two varrow 
ways of egress, the defendants, driven from 
the ramparts, soon became an unmanageable 
mass; and rendered desperate by the dis- 
charges of musquetry that were now poured 
in among them, they, with spear or musket 
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ting position, blindly charged upon the sol- 
diers’ bayonets ; for until they had long sub- 
sequently been taught by severe retaliation 
to treat with mercy those whom the fortune 
of war might place in their power, the Bur- 
mese neither gave nor expected quarter, but 
continued fighting with the utmost fury long 
after all hope of success or escape had ceased 
to encourage them in continuing the conflict, 
nor did it remain optional with the soldiers 
to spare the lives of an enemy from whose 
barbarous and treacherous mode of warfare 
death alone afforded safety. The experiment 
indeed was often tried, but tried in vain. Hu- 
manity might prompt a British soldier io pass 
a fallen or vanquished foe, but when he found 
his forbearance repaid on all occasions by a 
shot, the instant that his back was turned, 
self-preservation soon taught him the neces- 
sity of other measures; and it consequently 
happened, that our first encounters with the 
troops of Ava were sanguinary and revolting, 
especially to soldiers whom feeling and the 
customs of war alike taught to treat with kind- 
ness and forbearance those whom their va- 
lour had subdued. During the attack upon 
the two stockades, the enemy's general on 
the plain made no movement to assist in 
their defence, either trusting with confidence 
to the garrisons he had left in them, or be- 
lieving we had a much greater force kept 
purposely out of sight, and masked by the 
jungle in our rear; but the instant our troops 
were seen in possession of the works, the 
whole line, with a horrid yell, began to move 
towards us, until checked by the company 
now extended in their front and the appear- 
ance of the troops which had carried the 
stockades also moving rapidly forward, and 
forming in readiness to receive their new Op- 
ponents. Our killed and wounded were then 
carried from the field, when the enemy, not 
thinking proper to attack, and the day draw- 
ing near its close, we commenced our march 
slowly, anc? unmolested, back to quarters, 
leaving four hundred of the enemy dead on 
the field.’ ; 

We pass over several military operations 
against the enemy, which were attended with 
success; the feeble attack on the British 
lines, &c.; and much more important matter, 
vhich our time and space will not allow us 
to notice; and arrive at the investment of 
the British forces in thetown of Rangoon, by 
the grand Burmese army, under the com- 
mand of the celebrated chief Maha Bandoola. 
At this period, we certainly consider that tne 
invading force was in greater danger than in 
any other part of the war, but British valour, 


celled, swiftly overcame this formidable di- 
Jemma, and rose again, as heretofore, tri- 
umphant :-— 

‘The day had scarcely dawned, on the 


1st of December, when hostilities commenc- 
'ed with a heavy fire of musketry and cannon 


at Kemmendine, the reduction of that place 


_being a preliminary to any general attack 


couched, and their heads lowered to a but. 


upon our line. The firing continued long 
and aninated; and from our commanding 
situation at the Great Pagoda, though nearly 
two miles distant fromm the scene of action, 
we could distinctly hear tue yells and shouts 
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of the infuriated assailants, occasionally re- 
turned by the hearty cheer of the British sea- 
men, as they poured in their heavy broad- 
sides upon the resolute and persevering 
masses. The thick forest which separated 
us from the river, prevented our seeing dis- 
tinctly what was going forward ; and when 
the firing ceased, we remained for a short 
lime in some anxiety, though in little doubt | 
ws to the result of the long and spirited 
assault. At length, however, the thiek canopy 
of smoke which lowered over the flerce and 
sanguinary conflict gradu: illy dissolving, we 
had the pleasure of seeing the masts of our 
vessels lying at their old station off the 
fort—a convincing proof that all had ended 
weil on our part. 

‘In the course of the forenoon, Burmese 
columns were observed on the west side of 
the river, marching across the plain of Dalla, 
towards Rangoon. They were formed in 
five or six different divisions, and moved 
with grea at regularity, led by numerous chiefs 
on horseback—their gilt umbrellas glittering 
in the rays of the sun, with a sufficiently 
formidable and imposing effect, at a distance 
that prevented our perceiving any thing mot- 
ley or mobbish, which might have been 
found in a closer inspection of these warlike 
legions. 

“ On reaching the bank of the river oppo- 
site to Rangoon, the men of the leading divi- 
sion, laying aside their arms, commenced 
€ ntrenching and throwing up batteries for the | 
destruction of the shipping, while the main 
body disappeared in a jungle in the rear, 
wiere they began stockading and establishing 
their camp, gradually reinforcing the front 
line as the increasing extent of the batteries 
and entrenchments permitted. 

‘Later in the day, several heavy columns 
were observed issuing from the forest, about 


a mile in front of the east face of the Gre at | 
Pagoda, with flags and banners flying tn | 


profusion. Their march was di: ected along | 
a gently sloping woody ndge towards Ran- | 
goon: the different corps successively taking 
up their ground along the ridge, soon as- 
sumed the appearance of a complete line, 
extending from the forest in front of the 
Pagoda, to within long gun-shot distance of 
the town, and resting on the river at Puzen- 
down, which was strongly occupied by 
cavalry and infantry ; these ‘formed the left 
wing of the Burmese a: my. The centre, or 
the continuation of the line, from the Great | 
Pagoda up to Kemmendine, where it again 
rested on the river, was posted in so thick a 
forest, as to defy all conjecture as to its 
strength or situation; but we were well 
aware that the principal force occupied the | 
jungle in the immediate vicinity of the 
pagoda, which was naturally considered as 
the key to our position, and upon which the | 
great effort would accordingly be mace — In | 
the course of a few hours, we thus found 


oursilves completely surrounded, with the | 


narrow channel of the Rangoon river alone un- 


ocevp edin our rear, and with only the limited | 


space within our lines that we could call all 
our own. The line of circumvallation taken 
by the enemy, obviously exte ‘nded a very 


adden distance, and divided as it was | 


by the river, injudiciously weakened his | that give the world assurance of a Greek 
means of assailing us on any particular | quotation; upon which Lord Belgrave very 
point; but as far as celerity, order, and | promptly and handsomely complimented the 
regularity are concerned, the style in which | honourable member on his readiness of re- 
the different corps took up their stations in | collection, and frankly admitted, that the 
the line, reflected much credit on the arrange- | continuation of the passage had the tendency 
;ment of the Burmese commander. When | ascribed to it by Mr. Sheridan, and that he 
j this singular and presumptuous formation | had overlooked it at the moment when he 
was completed, the soldiers of the left co | gave his quotation. On the breaking up of 
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lumns also laying aside their spears and j the house, Fox, who piqued himself on h: v= 
muskets, commenced operations with their | ing some Greek, went up to Sheridan, and 
entrenching tools, with such activity and | said, ‘*Sheridan, how came you to be so 
good-will, that, in the course of a couple ef | ready with that passage? It certainly is as 
hours their line had wholly disappeared, - / you State, but IL was not aware of it before 
could only be traced by a parapet of ne you quoted it.” It is unnecessary to ob- 
earth, gradually increasing in height, aa serve, that there was no Greek at all in 
assuming such forms as the skill and science | Sheridan's impromptu.’ 

of the engineers suggested. We shall conclude with— 

‘The moving masses, which had so very |  £ The Impudent Bride.—Not long since, in 
lately attracted our anxious attention, had | Liverpool, as a couple were going to be mar- 
sunk into the ground; and to any one who | ried, and had proceeded as far as the church- 
had not witnessed the whole scene, the exist- | yard gate, the gentieman stopped his fair 
ence of these subterranean legions would not | comrade with the following unexpected ad- 
have been credit d: the occasional move- | dress:—‘ Mary, during our courtship, I 
ment of a chief, with his gilt chattah, (um- | have told you most of my mind, but not all 
| brella,) from place to place, superintending my mind—When we are married [ shall in- 
the progress of their labour, was the only | sist upon three things.” ‘* What are they ?” 
thing that now attracted notice. By a distant | asked the astonished lady. “In the first 
obse rver, the hills, covered with mounds of | place,” says he, “I shall lie alone; second- 

earth, would have been taken for anything | ly, I shall eat alone; and, lastly, I shall find 
rather than the approaches of an attacking | fault when there is no occasion—can, you 
army ; but to us who had watched the whole | submit to these conditions?” ‘*QO yes, sir, 
| strange proc eeding, it seemed the work of | very easily,” she replied, “ for if youlie alone, 
| magic or enchantment.’ I shall not ; if you eat alone, I shall eut Arst ; 
But, for the present, we must cease ; were | and as to your finding fault without oc -casion, 
'our review not to extend to two notices, we | that, I think, may be prevented, for I will 
should be depriving our readers of much de- | take care that you shall never want occasion.” 
light, and the author of a fair criticism on his | Although old Joes are interspersed through- 
work. out this little volume, yet for the whiling 
away ofa leisure hour, or for creating a laugh 
| when a laugh is wanted, we have no doubt 


of entertaining Facts relating to dttraor- | these Impudent Anecdotes will be found duly 
dinary Men. pp. 178. London, 1826. adequate. 


Tilt. ou 
Turs half-a-crown publication has the face of 
Joseph Hume, Esq. to countenance it, and 
purports to be a record of facts. We are 
aware many of the anecdotes are so, but 
| others come— 

‘In such a questionable shape’— 


————— 
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Anecdoles ef Imnpudence ; being a Collection 











1 Spectvens of Sacred and Serious Poetry, from 
Chaucer to ihe present Day; with Bugra- 
phical Notices and Critical Remarks. ” By 
Joun Jounstoner, pp. 560. Edinburgh 
and London, 1827. Oliver and Boyd and 
Whittaker. 

| Ilowever a work of the kind could not have | [yx this age of compilation, almost every spe- 
a better publisher; but in this press-inditing ! cies of literature has been touched upon, and 

; age, we would advise Mr. Tilt not— | many chief-d’cuvres have been presented to 
| ¢€To run a-emuck und ¢i/¢ at all he meets.” | the public in an elegant, conv enient, and not 
| We opine the Anecdotes of Iinpudence will (expensive form. This volume is worthy of 

be a favourite with those who have delight in | | being ranked with the best which have pre- 

| remembering the follies of their fellow-crea- | | ceded it, and is infinitely superior to mi ny 
"tures. It is a compilation narrating many | having the same pretensions. It is true, that 
‘of the most egregious scenes of hardened as- the collecting of poetical gems has been at- 
surance which have disgraced our times. | tempted before with much success ; yet we 

| Occasionally we find an ai 1ecdote which we do | _ have often noticed the introduction of pieces, 
_not remember to have heard before, and one | whose intrinsic merits have notentitled them 
| or two of these we shall quote :— | tosuch honour. Inthe present instance, Mr. 
‘ fapudent Humourtst.—Lord Belgrave | Johnstone has exercised a judgment impar- 
having clenched a speech in the Ifouse of | tial and excellent, and has produced a me- 
Commons with a long Greek quotation, She- | lange which is at once cheap and interesting, 
ridan, in reply, admitted the force of the | giving distinct specimens of the abilities of 
| quotation so far as it went; “but,” said he, le each of our most approv ed poets, all of them 
| 








‘‘had the noble lord proceeded a little far- | on sacred or serious subjects. The original 
ther, and completed the passage, he would | portion of the work disgraces not that appel- 
/have seen that it applied the other way.” | lauion; the biography of Grahame is a fine 
| Sheridan then spouted something, orc rotunda, | piece of writing, nor are the critical remarks 
_ which had all the ais, ois, kous, and koss, | on th 


e Sabbath unworthy of so fine a poem. 
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We sincerely recommend this collection to 
all lovers of sublime song, beinz well as- 
sured that, either by the fire-side or in a sum- 
mer’s ramble, they cannot have a more 
charming or appropriate companion. 








a 
MEMOIR OF Mr. GiIPfPFORD. 
Oy Sunday, this celebrated literary c)arac- 
ter expired at his house, in James Street, 
Luckingham Gate, aged seventy years and 
nine months. Mr. Gifford was born in 
April, 1756, at Ashburton, in Devonshire. 
Little is known of his ancestors. Ilis great- 
crandfather was a gentleman who ‘ kept 
hounds’ in the county, but Mr. Gifford’s fa- 
ther was brought up at the Grammar School 
at Exeter, and was alternately a seafaring 
nan, a vagabond follower of Moore Carew 
and his gang of gipsies, and at length a 
plumber and wlazier at South Molton. Mr. 
Giford’s mother was the daughter of a car- 
penter of the same town. At eight years of 
ave, our author was placed at the free-school, 
then superintended bya Mr. Hugh Smerdon, 
at which he made little progress in his stu- 
dies, and in three years after his dissipated 
father died, leaving his mother in extreme 
penury, with the t isk of supporting two sons 
upon her husband’s inadequate business. In 
less than a year, this unhappy woman, whom 
Mr. Giftord always spoke of wiih great ten- 
derness, followed her husband to the grave, 
and her two sons were left absolute paupers. 
The furniture of the mother was seized for 
debt by a remorseless creditor, who was after- 
wards stimulated by the reproaches of the 
town, to put his godson, young Wiliam Gif- 
ford. to school. He was then thirteen, and 
the younger child, aged about two, was sent 
to thealms-house. Butin three mouths, this 
godfather became tired of the expense of the 
lad’s schocling, and he forthwith put him to 
the plough. From the plough he was re- 
moved toa small coasting vessel belonging to 
Brixham, in Torbay, and he was now not 
only a ship-boy on the high and giddy mast, 
but obliged to perform every menial cffice in 
the cabin. But the women who, twice a 
week, carried fish from Brixham to Ashbur- 
ton, coniinually spoke of the denuded and 
wretched state of this unfortunate lad, and 
the reproaches of the inhabitants of Ashbur 
ton, against the godfather, at length induced 
him, however reluctantly, once more to put 
tie Loy to school. His progress was now 
Very rapid, and, at the age of fifteen, the god- 
father told him that he had learned quite 
enough; and he accordingly took him from 
school, and apprenticed him to a shoemaker. 
Tie apprentice possessed but one book in 
tie world, a Treatise on Algebra, but of pa- 
Jer, ink, slate, or pencil, he was totally des- 
utute; nor had he a penny to buy any. Be- 
ing partial to the mathematical sciences, he 
Setup, night after might, at his studies, and 
beat out small pieces of leather to a smooth 
surface, upon which he contrived to work his 
a'zebraic problems. But Crispin found out 
tus practice, and conceiving it both a loss of 
tine and of leather, he severely chastised the 
Votary of the sciemees, and bade him mind 
his cobbling of shoes. But some doggrel 
verses of tue lad had attracted the attention 
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of a Mr. Cookesley, a surgeon. This gen- 
tleman set about ‘a subscription for purchas 

ing the remainder of the time of William 
Gifford, and for enabling him to improve 
himself in writing and English grammar.’ 
The majority of the subscribers put down 
five shillings, and none subscribed more than 
halfa-cuinea. Mr. Gifford now studied as- 
siduously, and in two years, being then twen- 
ty-two years of age, he was pronounced fit 
for the university. A gentleman of the coun- 
ty procured for him the place of Bible Lec- 
turer of Exeter College, Oxford; in 1781, 
Mr. Cookesley opened a subscription at 
Ashburton for Mr. Gifford’s publishing a 
transtation of Juvenal; but, immediately af- 
ter, this benevolent gentleman died, and Mr. 
Gifford was again left poor and unfriended. 
A most happy accident shortly after created 
Mr. Gifford’s fortune.— He had acquired the 
acquaintance of a gentleman at Oxford, with 
whom he corresponded, directing the letters, 
under cover, to Lord Grosvener. ,One day, 
he had inadvertently omitted the direction 
upon the inclosed letter, and Lord Grosvenor 
imagining it to be intended for himself, natu- 
ally opened and perused it. There was 
something in it which attracted his lordship’s 
notice, and he begged of his friend that the 
writer might be introduced to him.—Upon 
the first visit, Lord Grosvenor asked Mr. 
Gifford what friends he had, and what were 
his prospects in life’ To which he replied, 
that he had no friends, and no prospects of 
any kind. Lord Grosvenor made no reply, 
but when Mr. Gifford called upon his lord- 
ship to take leave of him, his lordship said 
that he would charge himself with his imme- 
diate support, and with his future establish- 
ment. Mr. Gifford, therefore, to®& up his 
residence with Lord Grosvenor, and after- 
wards accompanied his lordship’s son, (Lord 
Belgrave,) in his tour of the Continent. To 
Lord Grosvenor’s patronage Mr. Gifford was 
subsequently indebted for the means of 
spending his life amidst every object of ele- 
gant enjoyment, We have hitherto consi- 
dered Mr. Gifford as a poor but honorable 
adventurer upon the stormy’ ocean of life ; 
we are now to view him as an aspirant in the 
republic of letters, In 1794, appeared his 
first material work, the Baviad, being a para- 


phrase of the first satire of Persius. This | 


poem was directed against Mr. Piozzi, Miles 
Peter Andrews, Mr. Merry, Mr. Parsons, 
and the whole Della Crusca coterie of blue 
stockings and witlings, who certainly inun 
dated the press with namby-pamby verses 
and dull prose, which they put forth in the 
spirit of literary dictators of the public taste 
and judgment. Nothing could be more use- 
ful than the dispersion of this knot of pseudo 
sages and bards. But Mr. Gifford had 
caught the vehemence, or rather the virulence 
of some of the ancients, without tneir inge- 
nuity. His Baviad was justly pronounced, 
by the most eminent critic of the day, to £ dis- 
play merit alloyed with virulence and vulga- 
rity.” Nothing could possibly be more coarse 
and vulgar than this satire. It was scurrilous 
and personally abusive to a degree that the 
better manners of the present day could not 
for an instant tolerate. We find the objects 




















of his satire designated as ‘a knot of fantas- 
tic coxcombs, ignorant and conceited’—a set 
of * native grubs.” One man is called a fool, 
who is pleased * to advance his farthing rush- 
light, having mumbled his love,’ &c. Others 
are called ‘obscure reptiles, who fatten on 
the filthy dregs of slander and obscenity.’ 
Mr. Jerningham, he terms ‘snivelling Jer- 
ningham’—Mr. Holcroft, ‘a r stupid 
wretch’—the editor of The World, ‘a mad 
and malignant idiot.”. Mr. Gifford was near- 
ly forty when he published this work: and it 
is extraordinary, that his long residence with 
Lord Grosvenor had not effaced from his me- 
mory, or at least destroyed his taste, for the 
o»scene language of the garret and the worke 
shed. In 1795, appeared the Meviad, in 
imitation of the tenth Satire of the first book 
of Horace. Tie castigation which Mr. Gif- 
ford had received in the interval, had in- 
duced him in this poem to abandon, if not 


| the personalities, at least the low vulgarities 


of his preceding satire. In 1800, he pub- 
lished his Epistle to Peter Pindar; and in 
1802,appeared his long-promised translation 
of the Satires of Juvenal. This last work 
was attacked with considerable erudition, 
taste, and critical acumen, by The Critical 
Review; although it must be confessed, that 
the critic occasionally descended into per- 
sonal hostility against his author. Mr. Gif 
ford felt himself sorely wounded by this cri- 
tique, and in 1803 he put forth his Exami- 
nation of the strictures of the Critical Re- 
view upon Juvenal. So grievously wounded 
was the satirist by the reviewers, that he 
ofterwards published a Supplement to his 
I-xatnination of the Strictures. In 1805, Mr. 
Gifford published his edition of Massinger. 
This old English poet had previously received 
so few editions, and had been so indifferently 
used by his editors, that Mr. Gifford had the 
advantage of appearing excel’ent by compa- 
rison with his incompetent predecessors. In 
1816, he published his edition of Ben John- 
son, in 9 vols. 8vo. In 1821, appeared his 
translation of Persius, contemporaneously 
with the translation of the same author, b 

that profound and elegant scholar, Sir W. 
Drummond, the author of Academical Ques- 
tions, kc. &c. Mr. Gifford now occupied 
himself in editing the works of Ford, in two 
volumes, octavo; and those of Shirley, of 
which, five and a half volumes had gone 
through the press, when he was seized with 
his last fatal illness. Contemporaneously 
with the publication of The Baviad and 
Meviad, Mr. Gifford became the editor of 
The Anti Jacobin, an office which his acute- 
ness, asperity, and love of the present order 
of things, well qualified him to fill. The 
Edinburgh Review had been published upon 
a plan so dissimilar to that of the preceding 
critical works of the country, and the talents 
which it displayed, and the success which it 
experienced, were so decided, that Mr. Gif- 
ford conceived the design of instituting a 
periodical work on the same plan, but of 
totally different party principles The Critical 
and Monthly Reviews, the former originated 
by Smollett, and the latter boasting the con- 
tributions of the most eminent liteary cha- 
racters of England, had been supreme, and 
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without rivals for near half a century. So 
little idea was there of Mr. Gifford’s desiyn 
of publishing the Quarterly being attended 
with success, that when he offered the sale of 
it to the publisher of The Monthly Review, 
that bookseller refused the offer, replying 
that ‘he would not give up a certainty for an 
uncertainty.’ But so uncertain are all such 
literary certainties, and such was the rapid 
success of The Quarterly Review and The 
Edinburgh, that the old Reviews soon sunk 
to comparative insignificance. 

Mr. Gifford was well qualified for the of- 
fice of editor of a review addressed to the 
English aristocracy of that day. If not a 
profound, he was, at least, a ready and dex- 
terous scholar; he possessed those attain- 
ments which their education and prejudices 
taught them to respect; he was still essen- 
tially coarse and bitter, but he had freed 
himself from the oflensiveness of language 
which distinguished the Baviad and Meviad ; 
if he was not a profound thinker, he was 


acute in detecting where thought deviated | 


from the beaten and acknowledged tracks; 
if his mind was not comprehensive, he was 
shrewd and sagacious within the ordinary 
circles of intellectual labour. Ilis vein of sa- 


tire was inexhaustible; but it partook more 





of the vehement bitterness of Juvenal than of | 


the elegance of Iforace. No man had a finer 
tact in exposing to ridicule or to reprobation 
the bad points of any author. Ile could se- 
lect the errors, group them for a general in- 
duction, or for isolated exposure, without in 
the least touching upon the general nature of 
the work he was criticising. Mr. Gifford 
wrote nothing original. Ilis Baviad and 
Meviad were merely paraphrases of Persius 
and Horace. Ilis life was spent in editing 
and translating. As an editor, he was acute 
and industrious; but, in emendatory criti- 
eism, he had not the learning of Bentley, the 
sagacity of Porson, the patient research of 
Steevens, or that of the editors of the German 
school. But his editions of Massinger and 
Ben Jonson are valuable presents in English 
literature. Mr. Gifford’s principal work, 
however, is his Juvenal. This consumed the 
greater part of his life, received the correction 
of his friends, and was sent into the world 
with every possible advantage. 
Chronicle. 

The remains of Mr. Gifford, we under- 
stand, are to be buried on Monday, in West- 
minster Abbey. 





Morning 





JOHN NICHOLS, Esq. F.S.A. 
We have hitherto delayed giving any me- 
moir of this worthy, excellent, and talented 
individual, in the hope that the Gentleman’s 
Mayazine (over which he so long exercised a 
control, acknowledged as judicious by the ex- 
tensive patronage of the public,) would supply 
us with an account far more perfect than we 
in our own recources could possibly produce. 
We have now the pleasure of stating that in 
the last number of that esteemed periodical, 
a very luminious and well written memcir, 
appeared from the pen of Alexander Chal- 
mers, Esq. and from this interesting article 
we purpose to extract its leading passages, so 





as to form a brief though animated memoir of 
John Nichols, Esq. not doubting that our nu- 
merous readers will be glad to possess a suc- 
cinct account of one who was equally the 
ornament of literature and humanity. 

Jolin Nichols, was born at Islington, Feb. 
2nd, 1744-5. For the place of his nativity he 
always retained a great effection. He was 
educaied at an academy kept by Mr. John 
Shield, a man of considerable learning, who 
appears to have taken great pains in cultiva- 
ting the talents of such as, like the subject of 
this memoir, recommended themselves by at- 
tention and docility. The profession which 
Mr. Nichols followed, with somuch success 
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and reputation during the whole of a long | 


life was not that for which he was originally 
destined by some of his family. IIe had an 
uncle in the naval service, who had distin- 


! 


} 


guisned himself by his bravery in several! con- | U1! 
his apprenticeship, Mr. Bowyer took him into 


flicts, and under the guidance of this relative 
it was proposed that John should enter on his 
nautical duties. The death of his uncle which 


happene® in 1751, put an end to the hopes | 


derived from this scheme. 


Nichols was at! 


this time too young to feel the loss, or to in- | 


dulve dreams of naval glory, and soon bad 
the happiness to be placed in a situation which 
proved more suitable to his inclinations, and 
more adapted to his talents 

‘The kindness of Providence guided him 


| 


to a Master who soon discerned Ins worth, | 
and to a branch of literature in which his suc- | ; 
aided his friend, it was at first attributed alone 


cess and industry have never been exceeded. 


| This master was the eelebrated Mr. William 


ee 








Bowyer, who, at his death, was termed ‘the last | 


of learned English printers,’ (a sentence which | 
may be questioned,) while it is still allowed | 
that he was almost the first of that distinguish | 
ed classgm England, and qualified both by | 


education and learning, to be the companion 
and adviser ofthe most eminent scholars who 


flourished in the early part of the eighteenth | 


century. 


Ile came into business with the | 


advantages of an university education, and an | : 
for the Royal Society, to Mr. Nichols’s peru- 


intercourse with many learned men who had 
been his contemporaries at Cambridge. 

‘It was in 1757, before Mr Nichols was 
quite thirteen years of age, that be was placed 
under Afr. Bowyer, who appears to have 


quickly discovered in his pupil that amiable 


and honorable disposition which distinguish- | 


ed him all his hfe. Ie had a tenacious 


memory, which was but little impaired even | 


in his latter days. He was likewise a very 
early lover of books, although, like most 
youths, who think more of gratifying curiosity 
than of procuring permanent advantages, his 
reading was desultory, and for some years his 
choice depended on the works submitted to 
his master’s press, few of which, happily for 
him, were of a trifling, and none of a perni- 
cious kind. From the moment he became 
Mr. Bowyer’s apprentice, he was intent on 
the acquisition of solid knowledge, and ts this 
he was continually prompted, not only by the 
instructions of his master, but by tie nature 
of his employment. He was gradually in- 
spired with a certain degree of ambition, of 
which he probably knew neither the extent 
nor end, in consequence of intercourse with 
the men of learning for whom Mr. Bowyer 
printed. 





~~ 





‘Mr. Nichols had not been long in this ad- 
vantageous situation, when his master gladly 
admitted him into his contidence, and entrust- 


| ed him with cares which, in the case of many 


young men, would have been considered as 
unsuitable to their age, aud requiring a more 
lengthened trial. But, besides the indispen- 
sable qualities of industry and integrity, Mr. 
Bowyer found in his young apprentice another 
merit which was of great importance to his 
press. Mr. Nichols brought with him no small 
portion of classical knowledge and taste, ac- 
quired at school, and cultivated at his leisure 
hours.’ 

Under the patronge and kind instruction 
of Mr. Bowyer, our author eminently im- 
proved, and gained so fastin the good graces 
of his master, as to be encited by him to the 


‘translation of several of his Latin and other 


productions. Shortly after the termination of 
partnership. This union, one of the most 
cordial ever formed, lasted until the death of 
Mr. Bowyerin 1777. During this time Mr. 
Nichols bad various opportunities of im- 
proving his mental acquirements : his profes- 
sion brought him in contact with some of the 
first scholars of the age, and the notice and 
esteem of those gentiemen he ever wished 
tu obtain. The first publication in which he 
was concerned as an author, was ‘ The origin 
of Printing, in two Essays.” It was published 
Without a name, and although Mr. Bowyer 


to the former. The foreign journals spoke 
with as much respect of this work as those at 
home; Mr. Nichols derived considerable fame 
from it. Ilewas now enabled to add to the 
number of his literary friends the names of 
Sir James Burrough and Sir James Pringle, 
as he had acquired the esteem and acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Birch, Dr. Parsons, Dr. Warton, 
Dr. Farmer, and the Earl of Marchmout. 
Sir John Pringle was accustomed to submit 
his prize-medal speeches, which he intended 


sal, before delivery, an honour of which so 
young a man may be forgiven if he was some 
what proud.’ 

Soon afterwards he was enzazed in super- 
intending a supplementary volume to Dr. 
Ilawkesworth’s edition of Swift’s works. In 
this, he exhipited such careful research, and 
gave somany valuable biographical notes, 
that his accuracy and judgment as an editor 
were completely established. His next pub- 
lication was the Original Works in prose and 
Verse, of William King, LL.D, with Histo- 
rical Notes, 3 vols small 8vo. 1776, which 
afforded another decided proof of that 
taste ‘for literary history and illustration, to 
which we owe the more important obliga- 
tions, which Mr. Nichols conferred by his 
recent and voluminous contributions to the 
biography of men of learning. It is evident 
that he must have been very early accustom- 
ed to inquiry and investigation, which enabled 
him to satisfy the curiosity of the reader so 
amply as he as done 1n King’s works. — This 

ublication likewise exhibits an extraordinary 
proof of diligence both in business and study, 
when we consider that at this time he had 
scarcely reached his thirty-first year, and he 
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had the cares of a young family, just deprived 
of their maternal parent, to perplex and af- 
flict his mind, with the nucierous engage- 


ments in which his partnershsp with Mr. 


! 
' 


Jowver, and intimacy with their common | 


friends, necessarily involved hin 


But it may 


be noticed here, although not for the last time, | 


that Mr. Nichols possessed not only extraer- 
dinary judgment in the allotment of his hours, 
but had equally extraordinary health and 
spirits to sustain him, amidst the intenseness 
of industry, and the frequent calls of compli- 
cated avocations. 


in 1778, Mr. Nichols obtained a share in 
1 


the Gentleman's Magazine, of which he be- | 


came the editor. This was an event of the 
greatest Importance to all his subsequent 
pursuits, as well as to thie public at larve. 
‘It had not been long under his care be- 
fore it obtained a consequence which it never 
hed before reached, although the preceding 
v. lumes were formed from the contributions 
of some of the mest able scholars and anti- 
quaries of the time. Tue celebrated Burke 
entitled it * one of the most chaste and in- 
structive misecllanies of the age.” “This Ar. 
Nichols found it, and this he leftit, with such 
improvements, however, as rendered it of 
paramount importance to men of literary cu- 
riosity, and of great effect in the promotion of 
right principles. In 1782, Dr.Warton com- 
plimented him in these words: § Your Ma- 
gazine is justly in the greatest credit here 
(Winchester), «nd under your guidance ts 
become one of the mest useful and entertain- 
ing miscellanies I know.’ 

For several years afterwards Mr, Nichols 
was much engaged ip the production of An- 
tiquarian works, in which his careful research, 
indefatigable industry, and unwearying dili- 
gence, met with that fame and recompense 
which they have well deserved. Among 
many extensive designs formed in 1780, and 
afew subsequent years, was the History of 
Leicestershire : it has been justly said of this 
most important work, that it might have been 
ihe labour of a whole life. 

‘If any proofs were wanting of Mr. 
Nichols's power of literary labour, and, what 
is equally necessary, the frequent revision of 
that labour, the History of Leicestershire 
might be allowed to remain comp!etely deci- 
sive. But even this extensive undertakinz 
cannot be allowed to stand alone. During the 
years in which he was preparing his materials, 
travelling into all parts of the county, and 
corresponding with, or visiting every person 
‘kely to afford information, he appeared as 
editor or author of no less than forty-seven 
articles, 

‘The extent of Mr. Nichols’s literary pro- 
ductions will yet appear more extraordinary, 
whe n we add that, during the period we have 
hastily gone over, he became engaged in 
soine of those duties of public life which ne- 
Cessarily demanded a considerable portion of 
time and attention; and it mav be asked. 
Without much hazard of a ready answer, 
Where could he find that time? Certain it is, 
that he did tind it, without any apparent in- 
Jury to his usual pursuits, and that for many 
years he enjoyed a well-earned reputation as 
4 ember of the corporation of London. 





‘In December 1784, the respect he had | 
acquired in the city induced his friends to | 
propose him asa member of the Common | 
Council for the ward of Farringdon Without. | 
Ile was accordingly elected on the 2tst of | 
that month, and with the interval of only one | 
year, held this situation, (10 years as deputy, 
under Alderman VW iikes,) until the year 1811, 
when he resigned all civichonours. Ile had 
previousiv declined the solicitation of his fel- 
low citizens of the ward to become their 
alderman on the death of Wiikes. <A con- 
siderable time before his resignation he had 
felt ithis duty toseek health and quiet in re- 
tirement, but it is also more than prebable 
that the prevalence of party spirit among 
those with whom he had been accustomed to 
act, but could act no longer, had its efiect in 
precipitating a measure which many of his 
friends wished he had taken mucl: sooner. 

‘Qn the 8th of January 1807, by an acci- 
dental fall, at his house in Red Lion Passage, 
Mr. Nichols had ene of his thighs fractured ; 
andonthe 8th ot February, 1505, experienc- 
ed a far greater calamity, respecting not only | 
himself but the publie, in the destruction, by | 
fire, of his printing office and warehouses, 
with the whole of their valuable contents. 

‘It would be difficult perhaps to find many 
instances of “‘a stronger mind” than Mr 
Nichols displayed, at his advanced age, while 
suffering under both of the above calamities. 
In the case of the fracture, the present writer 
had an opportunity to witness an instance of 
patient endurance and of placid temper, wiich 
he can never forget. Only three days after 
the accident, he found Air, Nichols, supported 
by the surgical epparatus usual on such oe- 
easions, calmly reading the proof ofa long 
article which he had that morning dictated to 
one of his daughters, respecting the life and 
death of his old friend [sauce Reed, which 
went to press as he left it, and indeed wante | 
no correction. This accident left some por- 
tion of lameness, and abridged his usual ex- 
ercise, but his general health was little im- 
paired, and his vigour of mind remained un- 
abated, when he hnd to endure the severer 
trial of the destruction of his printing office 
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friends. 





and warehouses.’ 

After these severe calamities, the mind of | 
Mr. Nichols again resumed its labours, with 
an energy equal to that which it ever had dis- 
played when he was in the prime of life. Se- 
veral publications of great antiquarian ability 
speedily were presented to the public, and 
fulfilled every expectation excited by their 
publication. 

‘In Mr. Nichols’s death, which tuok place 
on Sunday, Nov. 26, there was much cause 
for affliction, and much to afford consolation. 
It was sudden beyond most instances we have 
ever heard of. Le had passed some cheerful | 
hours with his family, and was retiring to rest | 
about 10 o'clock at night. He reached a step | 
or two of the lower staircase, accompanied by 
his eldest daughter, when he said, but with 
no particular alteration of voice, ‘Give me 
your hand,” and instantly, but gently, sunk 
down on his knees, and expired without a 
sigh or groan, or any symptom of suffering. 

‘Onthe Monday before, he complained, 
as ifhe had caught cold; and on Thursday, 
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when the writer of this memoir saw him for 
the last time, he mentioned something of the 
kind, but said nothing of pain, or of any in- 
ternal feeling that could give alarm. Before 
parting he conversed in his usual lively man- 
ner, about many things past anJ to co;ne, and 
when the interview ended, he bid his visitor 
farewell, as one whom he fully expected to 
see, with some other friends, within a few 
days. Ilehad no presentiment of death, and 
during his last week wrote two or three arti- 
cles for the Magazine with his accustomed 
ease and spirit. 

‘Sudden as his death was, and there is 
something in sudden death to which no argu- 
ment can reconcile the greater part of sur- 
vivors, it could not fail even upon a slight 
reflection to administer consolation. When 
the first impression was over, it was felt asa 
great blessing that Mr. Nichols had outlived 
the common age of man with entire exemp- 
tion from the pains and infirmities he had 
witnessed in the case of some of his dearest 
There was here none of that imbeci- 
lity so afflicting to friends and relatives; 
memory and judgment were strong to the 
last. 

‘For several years he had been accustomed 
to write some lines on the return of his birth- 
day, forthe amusement of his family. These 
were generally contemplative and serious, af- 
fectionate as regarding his family, and pious 
as regarding himself, his advanced age, his 
probable dissolution, and his firm reliance on 
the merits ot his Redeemer. All came from 
the heart, and delighted those whom he 
wished to delight, a family eminent for mu- 
tual affection. The last of these verses in the 
Magazine for 1824, may be considered as his 
dying words and ins dying prayer. 

‘Ilis old age, at whatever period the 
reader may date it, imposed no necessity of 
leaving off his accustomed employments, or 
discontinuing his intercourse with society. 
ile had no chronic disorder, hereditary or 
“equired, and his occasional illnesses were of 
short duration. He was always ready to 
gratify his anxious fam:'y by applying to me- 
dical advice, and was never wanting in such 
precautions as became his advanced years. 
iis constitution to the last exhibited the re- 
mains of great strength and activity. If, as 
asserted, . healthy old man is ‘a tower un- 
dermined,’ it was not easy in him to d:scover 
what had given way. 

‘ His natural faculties remained unimpair- 
ed during the whole course of his life, with 
the exception of his sight, which for several 
years past had become by degrees less and 
distinct. Three days only before his 
death he made a very extraordinary declara- 
tion to the writer of this article: ** I cannot 
now read any printed book, but 1 can read 
manuscript.” 

‘There was much in the division of his 
time which enabled him to perform the ardu- 


iess 


| ous tasks which he imposed on himself. He 


began his work early, and despatched the 
business of the day before it became neces- 
sary to attend to public concerns, or to join 
the social parties of his friends. He had 
another habit which may be taken into the 
account: from his youth he did every thing 
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quickly. He read with rapidity, and soon 
caught what was important to his purpose. 
He spoke quickly, and that whether in the re- 
ciprocity ofconversation, or when, which was 
frequently the case, he had to address a com- 
pany ina set speech. Ile had also accustom- 
ed himself to write with great rapidity ; but 
this, he used jocularly to allow, although a 
siving of time, did not tend to improve his 
hand. 

‘Upon the whole, if usefulness be a test of 
merit, no man in our days has conferred 
more important favours on the republic of 
letters. 

‘Mr. Nichols was twice marred. TVirst, 
in 1766, Anne, daughter of Mr. William 
Cradock. She died in 1776, leasing two 
dauvhters, one of whom married the Rev. 
John Pridden, M A.F.S.A.,and died in 1815; 
the other is still living: and secondly, in 
1778, to Martha. daughter of Mr. William 
Green, of Hinckley, in | —— She 
died in 1788, leaving one son, John Bowyer 
Nichols, Esq. and four daughters, three of 
whom are still living, and the eldest of them 
is married to John Morgan, Esq. of High- 
bury. 

‘fle was interred in Islington Church- 

ard, where his lity and all his children 
who died before him are deposited. Mr. 
Nichols, at the time of his death, was proba- 
bly the oldest native of Islington, and his 
grave is only a very few yards froin the house 
in which he was born. 

‘ His funeral was, (as he would have wish- 
ed), as private as possible ; attended only by 

all his male relatives who had arrived at man’s 
estate, and by his attached friends, James and 
William Morgan, and Wm. Herrick, Esqrs. ; 
W. Tooke, Esq. F.ROS.; A. Chalmers, Esq. 
F.S.A.; UL. Ellis, Psq. F.RS.; Charles and 
Robert Baldwin, George Woodfail, and J. 
Jeatireson, Esqrs.’ 

We have in the preceding memoir omitted 
much which Mr. Chalmers has given, but we 
trust we have done enough to satisfy the cu- 
riosity and to excite t' interest of our readers. 
Attached tothe biographer'’s detail are several 
poetical pieces to the memory of the lit rary 
veteran, In the poetical department of The 
Literary Chronicle, number 395, we had like- 
wise the pleasure of inserting from the pen of 
an old and esteemed correspondent, a few 
lines lamenting the loss of this eminently dis- 
tinguished individual, and paying a just tri- 
bute to his worth. 


ORIGINAL. 


A TALE OF THE HEART. 
FIRST LOVE. 


‘Ah me! from all that I could ever read, 
Or ever learn from tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth.’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 
HIow delightful is the retrospect of life! 


With sensations of pleasing melancholy, | 
look back on the path which I have trodden 
in the vale of existence—a rough one indeed, 
and overhung with rocks, but cheered by a 
few w ld flowers which grew here and there, 
and which, while I gathered them, served to 
divert the tedium of the journey. They are 
long ago dead; but their odours still rise 











instantly duette d, 





— 


| st cod on the verge of the pavement ; 








through memory’s waste, as the lonely rose- 
mary exhales its fragrance in the desert 
Gentle reader, dost thou suppos se lam going 
to write in this style? If thou dost, I pity 
thee. 1 know nothing of vales and wild 
flowers, and deserts; with rosemary I am 
acquainted, secing that we havea root thereof 
in our garden on the leads. 
of the heart—a tale of common life. 
I first fell in love, | was about sixteen years 
of age; now, 
love, but I] have never felt any of the beauti- 
ful effects which they so poetically eulogiz 

They generally fall in love on a b: ult ny evei- 
ing at ‘the beginning of the month of May ; 
they have skipping lambs, dewy violets, and 
flowing lena i Alas! when IL fell in love, 
I had none of these, except the latter; for the 
rain was coming down in torrents; they ge- 
nerally put their first love to death, and then 
talk about waudering around her grave. My 
love is, I have no doubt, alive and merry, 


| and I never pat tronize Night Thoughts ina 


churchyard, as in my chil: i nood I was much 
frightened with tales of Old Bogy. To pro- 
ceed : as | was falling in love, the rain, 
[ have said,) was falling 1m torrents. [ put 
up beneath a gateway, wit there found my 
dear Mary, her mamma, aod sister; inamma 


looking blank, and the sisters pleased, which | 


T afterwards found was vecause they w ere 
going to school, and they trusted to the rain’s 
enabling them to sing, ‘ ‘Llome. sweet Home,’ 
amore. Now, as a gallant cavalier, I 
could not stand long im the company of 
ladies without saying something. I iherefore 
brushed np my courage and my hair, and 
said, in a sort of half-deci isive, h: alf-inquisi- 
tive tone, ‘A wet day, ma’am.’ Mamma 
considered this a very unnecessary piece of 
‘formation, if I were to judze from her * Yes, 
sir;’ which quite implied, ‘IT do not want vou 
to tell me that.’ But the two young ladies 
A muiser one day--—-sure to 
catch cold—wish we were at home,’ &e. &e. 
I offered to procure a edknineonah for so 
benevolent a purpose; but mamma begyed 
me not to trouble myself, as she saw the » tage , 
coming. THleavens! what were my emotions 
when I saw the name of the place where I 
lived painted on it; but they were nothing to 
what L felt wh 
coachman to drive to Mi ’s, the identi- 
ladies’ establishment’ to which my sister 
went I handed them into the coach; but the 
Impression which my fair incogmita had made 
upon my heart was by far too strong for me 
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spite of the violence of my affection, I could 
not help feeling the want of the creature 
comforts. The old Adam is no chameleon ; 
and J blush while I declare, that instead of 
feasting rmy mind on the ‘ odorous recollee- 
tions’ of the gate ee I seduced the cockles 
of my heart into rejoicing, by regaling them 
with a rump steak and a pint of porte rf! Ob, 
ye sentimentalists! if it be true that Henry 


ate noth: ing for four days, through love for 


I have read many tales of first | 


self.’ 


(as | 


en [ heard mamma desire the 


to apne ey a very muddy one which the ve- , 


hicle had left upon my unnmentionadles. ‘ | 
kennel rolled in muddy billows at my feet; 
regardless of the howling wind and pitiless 
storm, I strained my anxious cyes to follow 
the coach, 
tome.’ (N. B. The last paragraph is taken 
verbatim from a tale of first love, except that 


i was 
the | 


' street. 
which contained all that was dear | 


Louisa; that Charles wandered about in all 
weathers, for ed same reason, with regard to 
Charlotte; if, hort, your heroes ever did 
what you say they “aid, l can on ly say, more 
fools they. If they hi d got the obstinate fair 
one, and starved her into love, why there 
ae be some use in it, but to fast themselves 
—Poh—lI knew better; § Richard loves him- 
To proceed: my mental revivification 
was In direct ratio with my corporeal resus- 
citation. After dinner, my flame returned 
with redoubled ardour; it rendered me ob- 
livious ; I made all serts of errors at the 
counting-house; I wrote out a long invoice 
In red ink without perceiving it, and was ac- 
tually inditing in the letter- book an epis stle 
to my dear gis!, instead of to Messrs. Crack 
enjawen and Breakentoothen, at Ha vahevee 
Might o'clock came! If wished my fellow 
clerks good morning instead of good night, 
and walked home. How bright were the 
Visions that came before me; I was en- 
tranced, and thought of nothing but the gate, 
the coach, the school, and the lovely one it 
contained. At this stage of my mec lit itions, 
[ was nearly frightened into hysterics by a 
push, and pve a volley of execrations as 
would have shocked even Mr. Christian F.vi- 
dence Taylor. I found, to my astonishment 
that I had, in my mantel aberrations, run 
bolt up against a great, huge, mountaloous, 
‘ Barciay and Perkins’s drayiman,’ who, ixak- 
ing no allowance for the sweet abstraction of 
love, shoved me, blew me up, (in its most 
extensive sense,) consigned my optics to 
Hades, and threatened to punch my head 
with as little remorse as he would that of one 
of his own beer barrels. Such brutes ought 
to be transported or confined for | 
©O bear him to some distant shore, 
Or solitary cell,’ &c. Xe. 
I got home, however, unhurt, and made a 
knocker accompaniment to my voice, while 
sanz, ‘Oh! love is the soul of a nate Irish- 
man,’ &c. Next day, I ain free to confess my 
wegen were somewhat abated. Doctors 
say a night's rest is good for a fever. I did 
mi even dream of her; the only vision I had 
one of being kicked, pummeiled, and 
whipped by an antagonist for some ume un- 
known, but whom at last [ saw was the iden- 
tical drayman who had threatened me in the 
I awoke almost in convulsions : 
I soon dozed off again, got up, 


ife— 


how ever, 


'eat a hearty breakfast, walked to town, aud 


[ have substituted pavement for cliff, kennel | 


for ocean, and coach for ship ) I felt heavy 
and sad. Finding myself, however, rather 
wet, and the coach quife out of sight, L 
thought best to adjourn to the afore-men- 
tioned gateway ; (sacred be it to all true 
lovers ap Diary of Eloise.) but in de- 





- not even go half a mile out of my way, 

) pass the house, the shrine where my idol 
was set u At lencth Saturday came, and 
so did iny ‘sister. H{er | imme diately began 
to pump; she was in raptures about ‘ the 
two new girls,’ and I then, for the fiest time, 
found out my ad: wrable’s name was Mary. [ 
wished, [ must sav, it had been belinda, or 
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orinda, or some other such ecphonic ap- 
pellation—but ‘a rose by any other name 
will smell as sweet.” The high terms in 
which my sister spoke about them, induced 
me to tell her all about it, and she, likea 
sensible girl, said I might put a note between 
the cover and back of her book, with which 
procedure there was no necessity for her 
heing acquainted, if any denouement should 


‘ L ; 

take place. I rushed up stairs to write—but 
what? I determined on verse. L[ tried to 
begin. I invoked Apollo and the muses ; 


but they are sure never to come when they 
are wanted. I made twenty exordiums; as 
many oh'’s! ah’s! blots, heads, and spiders, 
but to no avail; at last a thought came! an 
acrostic—excellent ! 

M wy, my heart must be for ever true, 

A nd ever beat with fondest love for you ; 

R eceive it, then, as by affection sent, 

Y ou never shall your kind regard repent, &e. 
Yes, ‘ regard repent.’ 1 remember reading 
in Lindley Murray, that alliteration hada 
good effect; I thought it not misplaced here. 
Well, | finished my acrostic; sent it; and 
did not feel much anxiety abcut the event. 
Ov Sunday morning [ went to church. Hea- 


ne 





| 
| 
| 
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ven forgive me for peeping througa my tine | 


h Ok. 
transparent bonnets, and every now and 
then, while I was telegraphing, her head was 
whirled round towards me with inconceiva- 
ble celerity ; and once endeavouring to re- 
cover my proper atutude, I knocked down a 
huge Bible, with a whole heap of Psalm- 
books, &e. to my own confusion and the ter- 
ror of several nervous old ladies. Next week 
in answer came to my poetry. [ answered 
that again; begged fora lock of hair; sent 
one of mine, though I confess I was some- 
what ashamed of it, as it looked for all the 
world as if it had been cut out of a house- 
broom ; besides which, in the very act of 
abscission, I had left a bald place, which 
frightened my poor mother, for she thought I 
had got the ring-worm. Things, however, 


went on very smoothly; we wrote and wrote, | 


and vowed such eternal love,that nothing ever 


was hike it. One unlucky day, however, Mary | 


gers, and squinting over the top of my prayer | 
Y But the governess wore one of those | 


ee 





was consoling herself with the re-perusal of | 


ny epistles, when the aforesaid transparent- 
bonneted governess rushedin. Mary tried to 
hide the letters, but in vain ; they were ruth- 


lessly dragged from her pockets, and read in | pn nes, 
the Temple of Carnac, in Egypt, is formed 
by immense imposts, resting on ornamented | 
7 F 2 | . , ° ‘ 
according to Fosbroke, with Cyclops. 


the presence of the assembled teachers, (old 
Witches without any sympathy for the tender 
passion,) and then enclosed ina polite note 


Cn 


and sent to my father. Here again they were | 


read aloud with no very flattering comments, 
and I was laughed at for a fool. Poor Mary, 
after much persecution and quizzing, left 
school I have not seen her since, but I 
have heard that she has ‘ got another Ben, 
whose Christian name is John.’ 
to etiquette, I ought to have grown thin, 
loathed food, and died in a picturesque con- 
sumption; but, alas! here am I in excellent 
health and spirits, and able to relish a good 
“inner and a bottle of claret as well as any 


man in the three united kingdoms. v 


According | 
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A BALLAD. 
‘ Her hand a richer suitor sought, 
A lord of high degree ; 
And then she scorned the gifts I brought, 
And looked in pride on me.’ 


On, think not that gold forms the links of love's chain, 
Or the heart’s best affections are bartered for gain ; 
For the soul that can love will no difference find 

In the hall of the king or the cot of the hind ! 


The rich man will lead thee in pomp and in state, 
’Mid the splendour of nobles, the smiles of the great! 
The poor man nor nobles, nor splendour can move, 
He has but one treasure, one jewel—his love. 


The rich man’s gay friends at thy beck will attend ; 
The poor man has none—he himself is thy friend ; 
The rich man in smiles will both come and depart; 
He will give thee a fortuue—I’il give thee a heart. 


C 


STONEHENGE, 


To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sie,—This wonderful monument of anti- 
quity, to which [ have lately made a pil- 
erimage, must excite the highest interest in 
the mind of the beholder who reflects for a 
moment on its stupendous magnitude, and 
the purposes for which it was erected. 

I shall scarcely notice the idle theories ot 
numerous writers, respecting the uses for 
which it was originally designed, and the 
veople by whom they supposed it to have been 
built. Among the rest, that of Inigo Jones, 
who fancies it to have been a Roman hype- 
thros, with its Tuscan order, and that it was 
dedicated to the god Calus, (I suppose he 
means Colens, the Greek, who discovered 
the Western Ocean,) as being of equal au- 


thority and weight, with the opinion of those | 


who believed and maintained it to have been 


set up by the magical operation of Merlin, 
as a monument of tue massacre of the Bri- 
tish chiefs, by Ilengist and his roving cor- 
sairs 

That the Celtee, or Kimmerian tribes, which 
first overspread Europe, bad one common 
mode of religious worship is evident, parti- 
enlarly from the immense ruins of a similar 
temple to this on the Continent,—I mean 
the temple of Carnac, on the coast of Bre- 
tagne, in Gaul, the territory of the ancient 
Carnutes,* which far exceeded, in magnitude 
and extent, this of Stonehenge, or even Ave- 
bury, in all its barbarous glory. In the East, 
temples, also of a like construction, are still 
to be found. In a valley in the district of 
Kouli Khan are numerous stone circles, in 
the centre of which is a lofty altar, or high 
place, on which are set up three stones, while 


pillars, after the manner of Stonehenge. 
The Cyclops seem also to have been Celts, 
as the postern gate of Mycena is in the ex- 











asseit that there is an island in the ocean, 
over against Gaul, where the Hyperborians 
inhabit. Latina was born there; therefore 
they worship Apollo, or the sun, above all 
gods, daily singing praises to his honour; 
and there the inhabitants consider themselves 
as the priests of Anollo. They have a stately 
urove, and a renowned temple of a circular 
form, beautified with many rich gifts; they 
have also a city consecrated to this god, 
whose citizens are, most of them, harpers, 
who chant the sacred hymns of Apollo in the 
temple.” This clearly proves that such a high 
place of worship existed in the British isles 
more than two thousand years ago; but 
whether the temple at Stonehenge, or the far 
more immense one at Avebury, or the still 
more magnificent one of Inis Tara, in Ire- 
land, be here meant, it is impossible at this 
distant period to ascertain. 

But the consecrated city, if I may hazard 
an opinion, was Sarum, or, according to the 
Roman, Sorbiodunum, which [ conceive was 
founded by Sarron the Third, king of the 
Britons and Celts, who is asserted, in the 
British Antiquities, to have been the founder 
of the Sarronides, a sect of the Druids. 

Governor Pownall says, that the Magi, or 
fire-worshippers, were called Gaurs, that they 
sent their missionaries from the east to these 
islands; if so, this temple might have been 
their Bethel, or Choir Gaur, the name by 
which it is known in British history; but 
this, in my opinion, is highly improbable. 
Choir, in the Hebrew or Phenician lan- 
guage, is the concha marina, or round dou- 
ble sea-shell, which certainly represents cir- 
cle within circle, and is often used to signify 
any lofty pile of building erected in that 
form— 

‘Suggestus aliquis fastigiatus instar conche 
escedificatus.——Marins de Calashio. 
And in Dr, Stukeley’s work on Stonehenge, 
is a coin, or medal, on which is the figure of 
this sea shell, under the words Ambrocie 
Iletpe, and likewise, in two others, near the 
altar, under the ambres, or anointed pillars, 
of Hercules, is the same impression of the 
concha marina. The word Gaur signifies a 
collecting of the people together—collectio 


-congregatio; therefore, the meaning of the 


act form of the Trilithons, at the temple of | 


Stonehenge. 

Diodorus of Sicily, mentions a temple of 
the sun among the Ilyperboreans, on an 
island in the ocean, over against Gaul. If 


this island be not Ireland, which has been 


stoutly disputed, it must be Britain, and, in 
all probability, this Stonehenge, the temple ; 
the words of Diodorus are, ‘amongst those 
who have written stories, that appear like fa- 
Lles, are Llecateus, and some others, who 


* Vide Monsicur Cambry in his Monumens Cel. 
tiques. 


Pheenician name of Choir Gaur, is the circu- 
lar place of the assembly or congregation. 

Ry some, this temple is said to have been 
built by the Cyclops, and it may have de- 
rived its name of Chorea Gigantum from that 
people, as the word giants is synonymous, 


Why may nof, I would ask, the Phenician 
giants—(for such, if we may credit the histo- 
rical parts of the Bible, actually did exist at 
the time of the invasion of Canaan, by Josh- 


-uah, and emigrated into far-distant countries 


about that period, as is evident from inscrip- 
tions found at Tangiers, and other places ;) 
why may not they, or some of their race, 
have erected this astonishing temple at Stone- 
henge? That giants of vast stature once 
dwelt in this island, is no lying fable of 
Jeoffry of Monmouth, and other still more 
ancient authors. We have indisputable evi- 
dence of their real existence, in the late exhu- 
mation of an immense human skeleton, at 
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Weston Super Mare, a sma!l island, some 
time since purchased by Mr. Hlow, of Bris- 
tol, for the purpose of constructing on it hot | 
and cold baths. 

‘Also, in the church-yard of ‘Volton, 
about five miles from Dorking, in Surrey, 


was dug up, in the reign of Charles IL, a | 


skeleton, which measured nine feet three 
inches in length ! 

* At Doward Hills, in the parish of Whit- 
church, not far from Rosse, in Ilerefordshire, 
some men who were digging, found a cavity, 
which seemed to have been arched over, and 
in it a human skeleton, which appeared to 
have been more than double the stature of 
the tallest man now known. The bones 
were, not many years ago, in the possession 
of a surgeon at Bristol.’ 

‘At Corbridge, near Hexham, in North- 
umberland, some human bones were found 
about the close of the last century, of so pro- 
digious asize, that the skeleton to which they 
belonged must have been seven yards high, 
the thigh bone measuring two yards! ! and at 
Ailmouth, in the same county, there have 
been found human bones of so prodigious a 
size as those at Corbridge.’ 

Camden, speaking of Godmanchester, on 
the Ouse, says, ‘that the bones of divers men 
dug up there, proved them to have been of 


far greater staiure than is credible to be | 


spoken of in these days.’ 
But to come nearer hom 
lity to this very tem) ple, I shall 
lowing account by eland, from the Biblio- 
theca Eliote :—‘ About thirty 5 past, I 


e, in point of loca- 
vive the fol- 


ea’rs 


myself beynge with my father, Syr Rych arde | 


Elyot, at a monisterye of the regular chanons. 
ealled Ivy Churche, two miles from the city 
of Saresbyri, behelde the bones of a dead 
man very depe in the ground, where they 
digged stone, which beynge held toz xether, 
were, in length, fourteen feet ten inches, 
whereof one of the teethe my father had, 
which was of the quantitee of a great wal- 
nutte. This have I written, because some 
men will believe nothing that is out of the 
compasse of their own knowledge. And yet 
some of them presume to have knowledze 
above any other, contemnying of men but 
themselves, and such as they favour.’ 

Giraldus Cambrensis says, that tac British 
writers called this temple Corea Gigantum, 
and said, that it was brought from the remotest 
parts of Africa. ‘Now,’ says Aylett Sammes, 
“to tind out an ancient tradition wr: ipt up in 
ignorant and idle tales, why may not those gi- 
ants, so often mentioned, be the Phenicians, 
and the art of erecting those stones, instead 
oi the stones themse lves, be brox wht from the 
farthermost parts of Africa, the known habi- 
tations of the Phenicians ”’ 

Again, in the Universal History, vol. 
it is asserted, that | in one of the Stoel on 
Salisbury plain, ‘ was found a weapon like a 
pole-axe, which weighed twenty pounds, and 
given to Colonel Wyndham.’ Now this 
huge instrument could not possibly have been 
wielded in battle but by the hand of a giant, 
possessed of amazing strength. 

Ninnius, the British writer, mentions this 
place in some of his manuscripts, w! Wich @ al one 
fully confutes all that has been sat 1 re 2C{- 


| ing its having yt erected by the Danes or 
is not improbable | 


| 
| 
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Saxons.” It, therefore, 
that this temple was built by the Phoenicians, 
and originally dedicated to the great god 


hierographers, as looking 
and chasins, with the motto—uMNIA VEN- 
DENS. 

(To be concluded i in owr next. ) 





TWO OR THREE SAD TRUTHS. 


THERE's storm to crush the tlower,— 

Stern winds to freeze the stream ; 
And Adversity’s chilling power, 

To destroy Life’s loveliest dream ; 
Tyrants to quell the free, 

Cold hearts to irk the kind; 
Falseliood to stab Fidelity, 

And corrode the contiding mind ; 
Painin the purest pleasure,— 

Fear in the Lours most secure 5 
Dismay in the happiest leisure, 

And Doubt, when deligit seems most sure! 
Such is our nature’s doom,— 

Tuus linked the Joys we prize ; 
And “tis only in the certain tomb 

That certuin quiet hes! 


A. D. 





ST. PAUL’s SCHOOL. 

Mar. Enrror,—As one who owes his edu- 
cation to the valuable foundation of Dean 
Collet, L read, with great pleasure, in The 
Literary Chronicle ox last Saturday, the judi- 
cious abstract of the parliament tary evidence 
respecting that institutic yn, an d the infinite ly 
more judi ‘ious observations of its talented 
editor. I am induced to offer a few rey 
on the subject, from thinking it p ticularly 
the duty of all who have participated in the 
benefits bestowed on the world through St. 
Paul’s School, to endeavour, by all their 
means, however humble, to render those be- 
nefits as generally accessible as its founder 
doubtlessly intended them to be, and froma 
conviction that nothing is more likely to ef- 
fect the reform that most old institutions need, 
than the direction of the public attention to 
the abuses that disfcure them. 

The main cause of con ip laint with respect 
to St. Paul's School is the pertinacity with 
which those in the government of it choose 
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marks | 


| have intended them,—t 


to limit the number of students to a hundred | 


and fifty-three. When the founder specified 


that number, he must have done so in the 
belief that ine funds would only be equal to 
the education of so many, and with a view to | 
vuard against a deueaufior. Like all other 


philanthropists, he mus 


thave wished his en- 
nroduce a3 


1 public good 
38 to admi- 
do so 


dowment to 

as possible, and those who | fi 

his intentions would surely best 
by increasing the numb 
of their increase of revenue. The 
was, perhaps, only large enough for a hun- 
dred and fifty three boys; but that number 
might have been accomn rodated wel: in one 
half of the building lately taken down; and 
the present splendid erections, including the 
residences of the masters, cover considerably 
more ground than did those they have re- 
placed. 


TO 


ers in the exaet ratio the 
first schoo! | 


— 


According to the report of the evidence, 
in answer to a question on the subject, one 
of the masters declared it as his opimion, that 
it would be a gross violation of the inte ntions 


he : 
Hercules, whom they adored as the sun, and of the founder to increase the number of pu- 


who is represented by many of the ancient 
through crevices 


pils; but the world should know that this 
regulation is, and long has been, in fact vio- 
iated, by the masters themselves, in taking 
pay-scholars, and that the gentleman above 
alluded to is one of the pi artakers of these 


petty profits. 
Some years ago, the right of presentation 


was enjoyed by many centlemen connected 


with the government of the school; but lat- 
terly, as stated in your review, the privilege 


has been placed exclusively in the hands of 


the accountant-surveyor, or some such ofti- 
cer. Nothing can be more hkely than this 
regulation to reduce the presentations to a 
mere job. While the privilege was more 
extended, those who were desirous of placing 
their sons at St. Paul’s, had a chance of obtain- 
ing the requisite introduction from some one 
of its patrons; but how few in this metropolis 
can know any thing of the surveyor-account- 
ant of the Mercers’ C ompany, or have < any 
means of introduction to him. 

Dr. Sleath is stated to have deseribed the 
students as nearly all educating for the law 
or the church. This was not so much the 
case some years ago, although the wishes of 
the masters on the subject were then suffi- 
ciently manifested in the invidious inqu irles 
sometimes directed to the boys; but I should 
take it to have been the wish of the founder, 
as far as practicable, to give a classical edu- 
cation to all who desired it; and I wonder 
that any attempt to confine to a favoured 
few the benefits of this endowment should be 
tolerated by a civic company of traders and 
merchants, who must feel that there are thou- 
sands among their own classes who are as 
well disposed, and as likely, to make a good 
use of classical learning, as any of those who 
are destined for wuat are, par exes llence— 
though nobody knows why, called ¢he learned 
professions. 

if the resources of this school are not to 
be dedicated to the only purpose for which 
the founder can honourably be supposed to 
he education of as 
many scholars as they will provide teachers 
for, I see no great lmpropriety in their pre- 
sent ap solication : it would have been un- 
worthy of a rich foundation to have allowed 
the venerable octagenarian, Dr. Roberts, to 
have retired on a reduced income, after 
spending the vigour of his youth in its service, 
and retaining his appointment till the very 
evening of his life; the exhibitions are most 
liberal, but calculated to maintain the rank 
of the school; the gratuities to the courts of 
company are, perhaps, prudent, as likely 
to jusure attention to the duties imposed on 
them: aud the cost of the annual dinner 
is not objectionable, considering that the 
founder allowed a lyétel dinner out of the 
origina! /yéticl funds, and that gentlemen and 
schol irs of the first character are entertained 
att his festive rl. 

But the crying public grievance is, that, 
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have increased to such an extent as to excite 
astonishment, and that increase has been 
made to add, most unnecessarily, to the ease 


of the masters, and to the advantage of all | 


connected with the institution—except the 
public, not one has been added to the num- 
her of students, although they might well be 


doubled without the slightest increase of ex- | 


penditure. 


I have troubled you with these observa- | 
tions, in the belief that the cause of classical | 


literature can be no where morc fitly or effec- 
tively advocated than in The Literary Chroni- 
cle; and, ifthey meet your approbation, their 
insertion will oblige, Sir, your's, &c. ** 





SONG. 
NiGuT’s jewelled hand is flinging, 
Soft dew on tree and flower ;— 
The nightingale is singing, 
Within his lonely bower! 
Soft oderous gales are creeping 
Across the waveless sea, 
Biight watch the stars are keeping, 
Come, Haidee ! 
Within these deep :ecesses 
I’ve spread thy 1osy bed: 
With flowers L'll wreathe thy tresses, 
With odours bathe thy head! 
My true heart-tales Pll tell, love! 
Til! morning’s light we see, 
Then kiss a kind farewell, love ! 
Coie, Haidee! e. 


TMS DRAMA, 
Tue Kine’s Tuvatre.—The opera of La 
Schiava in Bagdad, the rehearsals of which 
had obtained it much public favour, was pro- 
duced on Saturday night. Little regard is 
in general paid to the effect of stratagem or 
plot in the construction of an opera: the 
principal object being to delight with music, 
all minor points are considered of little con- 
sequence ; but here we have fine music, ex- 
cellent acting, and an interesting story, which, 
combined, aflord an intellectual treat that 
leaves no regret, and we congratulate the 
conductors upon their merited success. Pa- 
ciai’s music, Madame Caradori’s charming 
singing and action, Signor Zuchelli’s taste 
and feeling, Signor de Begnis's humour, and 
the effective exertions of the whole of the 








dramatts persone gave universal delight. En- | 


cores and cheering marked the progress of the 


opera, and a crowded house expressed its | 


unanimity, at the fall of the curtain, by loud 
and long continued applauses. A new bailet 


followed, entitled Le Noces de Twnar et Rose | 
Blanche, composed by M. D’Egville, in | 
which Madame Brocard appeared as Rose | 


Blanche, and danced a pas-seul with 
great agility and elegance. The whole corps 
de ballet performed admirably, and this piece 
also was crowned with success. 
rent Ga RDEN Turatre.—The Whit 
i aid, on Tuesday evening last, ma‘e her 
Gevut at this house. Many and vexatious 
= meen the delays in the bringing forth of 
iS piece, and various reasons have been 
given to account for its protracted appear- 
ance. The editor of ‘The Opera Glass” a 
Weekly periodical, in a summarv 


! 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


'he averred, were more numerous than even 

any kind of public patronage could warrant ; 
‘but, be it known to all our readers, that 
| Mr. Howard Payne, the translator or author 
‘of The White Maid, is likewise the editor 
| above alluded to,—and private pique may 
| have influenced his conduct, as well as the 
| desire of exposing follies, which, if really 
| indulged in, deserve castigation. But be this 
| as it may,—the opera at last came forth, with 
all the advantages afew puffs preliminary 
| could give it, and a numerous audience wit- 
nessed the performance. Weshail not trou- 
ble ourselves with narrating the plot, as it 
would be an unprofitable, and, almost an 
hopeless task ;—the audience seemed not to 
understand what the performers were about, 
and, in very truth, we thought the performers 
were equally as ignorant as the spectators. 
Guy Mannering and one or two others of the 
Waverley novels supplied the personages, 
and a more heterogeneous jumble of charac- 
ter and situation never was produced. Chaos 
is a word failing in expression to convey an 
adequate idea of this plot,—which, if properly 
estimated, must be condemned. With Boiel- 
dieu’s music the town is already well acquaint- 
ed ; however it might have pleased the frivolous 
taste of the French, we think not its charms 
will improve by its importation into England. 
Madame Vestris bore the belle on this occa- 
sion, and, in male habiliments, looked as 
manly and as handsome as she is wont to do 
on such occasions. The whole of the per- 
formers exerted themselves in a manner that 
evidently saved The White Maid from con- 
demnation; and to Madame Vestris an- 
nouncing its repetition, we may date the par- 
tial applause it then received. Tor a few 
days this opera, we doubt not, will be attrac- 
tive, —and then— what then ?— We shall 
hear no more of it. 


VARIETIES, 

Lhe Actor.—Surely no career is more ap- 
parently joyous, more crowded with plea- 
sure, and more abundant in rewards, than 
that of a successful actor; nor is his art, 
when honourably pursued, wanting in dig- 
nity. He is not a mere reciter of the poet’s 
language ; for his greatest successes often oc- 
| cur where the words are few and unimport- 
ant; and where ‘he has no prompter inferior 
to nature. And is it nothing to study Shak- 
speare with unwearied love, with the confi- 
' dence of an increasing power to render his 
most delicate beauties palpable, and to im- 
press them by the force of intellect, feeling, 


, and eye, on thousands of softened and glow- 











Ing hearts, which will retain the image for 
ever! Is it nothing to detect shades of ten- 


| derness and thought—streaks and viens of 
| fancy—as a painter discovers graces in a 
| ! ndscape unheeded by others? 


Is it nothing 
‘to bid a crowded theatre feel those touches of 
nature which ‘make the whole world kin;’ 
_to break the crust of self-love which encircles 
the worldling’s heart, an. compel it to feel 


| . ° 
| for others; to affurd sume hint to the rade 


'clown of the hercism, and the suffering 


of which his nature is capable; and to im- 
laid the bi manner ; part the first mild touch of sympathy and 
f - . . o 
'¢ blame on Miss Paton, whose caprices, | thought to the child? 


These, surely, are 











on 


triumphs worth achieving ; if they are short 
in duration, they are proportionably intense ; 
and are, in truth, the more genial, as they 
partake of the fragility which belongs to all 
the pride and glory of human hife. 

Mr. Kean has arrived from America, and 
will appear as Shylock, on Monday. 

M. de Humboldt, after residing eighteen 
years in Paris, is about to remove to Berlin. 
It is believed that he will be entrusted offie 
cially with the commercial transactions be- 
tween Russia and South America: his inti- 
macy with M. d’Altenstein, who has the di- 
rection of public instruction, induces a belief 
that he will have some influence in this de- 
partment. 

French Translations of Sir Walter Scott's 
Novels.—M. Gosselin, a bookseller of Paris, 
has realized from ten to twelve thousand 
pounds, by publishing bad translations of the 
Scotch novels. He is now bringing out a 
splendid edition of the whole of the novels, 
in twenty-two volumes; and he addressed a 
copy of this publication to Sir Walter, apolo- 
gizing for having printed the baronet’s name 
on the title-page :—‘ These works are mine,’ 
replied Sir Walter, ‘ pecuniary misfortunes 
ob ige me to make this avowal.’ This is the 
story here, and it is said to be the first time 
Sir Walter owned himself the author of those 
popular productions.— New Monthly, 

Flarman.—Soon after Flaxman’s return 
from Italy, he was appointed collector of the 
rates in the parish in which he resided, and, 
with his ink-bottle suspended from his but- 
ton, he performed this uncongenial duty with 
the greatest cheerfulness and alacrity ima- 
ginable. 

Mercy.—Guilt in fetters hath claims on 
Charity which Justice dare not forbid. 

The Spanish Lover.—A lady of the pa- 
lace, inspired the poet John Macias, with a 
passion which nothing could overcome, and 
which resisted alike the marriage of his 
mistress, the remonstances of the grand 
master, and the imprisonment to which 
this officer thought it his duty to subject the 
intractable lover. In this situation he calmly 
passed his life, occupied with poetical lamen- 
tations of his misfortune, and the praises of 
the lady of his affections. The irritated 
husband, notwithstanding the security which 
he enjoyed from the situation of his rival, 
determined to get rid of him for ever; and, 
having bribed the gaoler, despatched him, by 
shooting an arrow through the grate of his 
dungeon. Macias was then singing one of 
his own impassioned lamentations, and died 
while in the act of repeating the name of his 
mistress.- - Monthly Rev. 

Poetry.—It is a false idea of poetry to sup- 
pose that its nature is melancholy, because it 
deals in melancholy subjects. On the con- 
trary, it is expressly because its spirit is san- 
guine and joyous, and because its essence is 
optimism, thot it dares to confront the terrific 
and painful images of lite. In contrast with 
these, it inspires our conceptions with coun- 
ieracting images of the virtues that console 
existence—of the pride, the courage, and the 
patience that mitigate affiction, the affection 


that shares it, and the generosity that relieves 


it, But as it is not in prosperity that we 
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really know the full value of those virtues, it 
is only hy picturing severe calamity that p o-| TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
etry can do o full justice to the charm of those 
solacing virtues and redeeming traits of hu- 
manity that make existence endurable. 

A Naval and Military Magazine, to be 
published quarterly, instituted for the pur- 
pose of supporting the interests of the army 
and navy, and for giving much information 
of interest to the united services, is preparing 
for publication. 

Natural History.— Many petrified substan- | 


R. J.’s Valley of Despair is not perfect. 

The Stanzas of Mr. Etliot in an early number. 

Not less than eight London prints copied various 

| articles from our last week’s number; it is mortifying 
to see continually low publicitions take our best 

| articles, and puff them forth as their own, while 

those of a higher class honourably acknowledge their 

source. In justice to ourse ves, We must occasionally 

point out these literary robbers If they continue sv 

dishonourable a course. 
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ces, such as are peculiar to tropical climates, PORES | 

are found in Ohio, in a state of perfect pre- | ae fe 

servation. They consist of bamboo, cocoa- | ered iz e|S 2/22], ses | — ' 
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nut, cassia, bread- fruit, and tea plant; the | Month. |2 =\2 3/321 $3.5 | Weather. 

flowers of the bread fruit tree, have been ob- | >| =| eo * : 








tained entire; an evidence that at some for- | — 
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A gymnasium has tees established in| ..... 3 
Boston. The NewYork Times sucyests, that 
“if this kind of education becomes general, it 
will be necessary that the militia should be 
more strictly disciplined, and strengthened | 
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Worrs sust Pusctisuep.—Smith’s Notes on Den- 
mark and Observations on Foreizn Corn, avo. 12s.— 
Archdeacon Spencer’s Sermons, 103.—Vatux’s Bamp- 
by numbers “and frec Gh uent dvilling c on Lectures for 1826, 123.—A Sister's Gift, 5s. 6a .— 

Olne J. —We are grieved tos ay that great | Advice to Governesses, 33.—Mendham’s Indxes of 
, Rome, 7s.—Fortunate Employ, 2s. 6d.—Cuvier’s 
alterations are going g on in this pli ice, so cele- | Theory, 14s.—Battey’s Views on the Rhine, £7. 4s 
brated as the favourite residence of the poet | 
oe . - a of gee Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. boards, 
ons has passed 1nto strarge hands, ar e | . ’ rT . ’ oe an) , 
ch oe ket . HE TRAVELS of FRANCIS BER- 
spot in which the melancho y bard spent NIER, in the Mogul Empire, translated by 
many of his least clouded hours, will spe edily | IRVING BROCK, Esq. 
be deprived of great part of those interesting ‘A more curious and enterta!ning work than Ber. 
ar’s ” : ale g > Y > } > l ’ art 
relics which have so lone rendered it conse- nier’s Travels can hardly be imagined; the early par 
crated ground, To this subject we shall | Zebe, his intrigues, his wars, and his murders ; 
speedily recur, being promised a Cireumstan- | throughout the sketches of Mogn! manners and cus- 
tial account of the * barbarian improvements’ 
of which our correspondent so feelingly com- 
plains. = oy combined with his Intelligence, and the extraordinary 
Accomplishments. —T hat hand is the most | nature of the scenes of which he was an eye-witness, 
accomplished which is fullest of power. To | render his work a'togethe: more like a glowing ro. 
; ; eee 1) re mance than a detail of real events: we are persuaded 
be perfect, we would have it be able to spell, | gyay 
and to w ork. and to play, and to make a tart 
ora bed, and to dress, and to dandle a child, 
and to twitch the ear ofa pleas int friend, and | tale of adventure, incidents, and wonders.’— Literary 
to wipe the tears from one’s eyes, aud to be | Grrette, 
kissed in old age with a love beyond reve- ch See also rs mnthly Review, 
° se ° “Re . iIroni cle, So 
’ > : ’ ? ) »Sse ‘7y t= weeee . * 
rence. Isit deficient in any « f the c perfee William Pickering, ¢ Chenewy Lane 
tions? Let it be able to lay itse!f with eno su- | eT 

ragement on the young heads of those who | This jay ts pablished, in 4 vols. ]2mo. price #1. 4s. 
possess them, and that action gives it the | pur SEER of TIVIOTDALE, a Ro- 
spirit of them all. mance, by TL. S. STANHOPE, Anthor of the 


Dr. Fellowes on Mechanics’ Institutions. — | Steve of ‘ rec! Ray Mates thee th Contras heme 
‘I am anxious to substitute intellectual prize- | of Valombre, Se. 

fighting, for prize-tighting of a more noxious Pitnted for A. K. 
kind and a less di gnified character. In pro-| | 2¢re may be had, — ager Autema— 
portion as Mechanics’ Institutions are mul- | ee Murray, by Miss \i‘Leod, + vols. 
tiplied, we shall behold scientific theory united | | Ruthvale Abbey, by Miss 
with practical skill, a knowledge of those | ¥). ‘ ¢ 
principles on which art is founded with that) First ne Last Years of Wedded 
manua! dexteritv, which is the source of ex-| — RB. St. Clair, 4 vols. #1. 2s. 

cellence in any particular work. Where the) Abbess of Valtiera, by Agnes 
thinking faculty is in close union with the 11 Edition, 4 "Ar, = 2s 
active powers, the inventive genius of man iS | | danesig i ed. one 
most energetic, most vivid in its agency, and | Moss T roopers, 


most fruitful in its beneficial results.’ 











the vast Indian empire, which is now a part of the 
tritish dominions: the lively style of the onthor, 


for rurnishing it with so acceptable a treat whether 
received as an excellent fragment of Mogul history ; 
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contains a striking account of the rise of Aureng | 


toms are vivid; and the historical narratives are not 
only interesting but important from their relation to | 


‘he pnhlie will feel greatly indebted to Mr. Brock | 


a pictrie of the habits and cenius of a people, ora | 
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ONDON MAGAZINE. No. XXV. 

4 for JANUARY. 

Contents :—I. Periodical Liter a‘ure ee 
ry Episodes of Don Quixote, No. 2.—IIT. Sketch 

Manners in the South of France—T he Arenas 
tit nels, No. |. ans Impertinent Curiosity, or Curious 
Impertinence. . Dr. Southwood Smith’s Lectures 
on Comp Sion an: 1 Iluman Physiology.—VI. Tales 
of the O’Hara Family—Second Series.—VII. Conctu- 
sion of Adventures of a Foreigner in Greece, No. 6. 
—VIII. ‘the General Trader.—IX. Aimack’s, a 
Novel.—X. Diary for the Month of December.— 
XI. James’s Naval History.—XIT. Alderman Waith- 
man ¥. Joint Stock Companies.—XIII. Magaziniana, 
Prices of Shares. Literary Intelligence. Works pub- 
lished. Enalis ‘B and Foreign Fands. 

Hunt and Ciarke, 4, (late Bohte’s) York Street, 
Covent Garden, 
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In3 vols. crown octavo, price @]. 7s. 
WORKS of KIT MARLOWE, 


ee 

Marlowe was the contemporary of cit al ; 
his works are now, for the first time, collected and 
uniformly printed, some from nuique originals. The 
following are the tities of the pieces centained in 
these volumes :— 

Doctor Fanstus—Tamburlaine the Great, 2 parts— 
The Jew of Malta—Pdward I1.—Massacre of Paris— 
Dido Queen of Carthaze—Lnust’s Dominion—Hero 
and Leander—Epigramas, translated frem Lucan, 
Ovid, &e. 

London: peblished by William Pickering, Chan- 
cevry Lane; Talboys and Wheeler, O.ford; and 
Combe anid Son, Leicester. 

*,4* A list of new publications may be haa on 
application, gratis. 








| Just proiished, Vol. Il. of 
\ ALPOLE'S ANECDOTES of P AINT- 


NG, &e. Edited and much enlarged by the 
Rey. J. DALLAWAY, and most highly embeilished 
with Eneravings. 

This Volume contains abont forty Portraits, seven. 
teen of which are on copper, by the first Artists, and 
including those of the Earl and Countess of Arnndel, 
with Views of their Statue and Picture Galleries, 
never before engraved. 

The remaining three Votumes will appear at short 
intervals, completing the undertaking in fifteen 
months. The price of each volume is -€2. 23., or 
| with India proofs, #3. 33. in boards.—The whole im- 
| pression is very limited, and it will not be obtainabie, 
in this early state of the Plates, by those who neglect 
the opportunity of subscribing and receiving the 
| volumes rezularly a3 they appear 
| Printed at the Shakspeare Press, for John Major, 
oo, Fieet Street. 
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| pk day are published, in 8v0., 93. boards, 

| MATHEMAPICAL and ASTRONOME- 

C. \L ABLES, for the Use of Students of Ma- 

thematics, hago ‘Actron mers, Surveyors, Engi. 

| neers, and Navigators; with an Introd: Lin a con. 

taining the Expianation and Use of the ‘Pabies, illus. 

| trated by numerous Problems and Examples. By 

| WILLIAM GALBRAITH, A.M., Teacher of Mathe- 

| matics in Edinburgh. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. 
B. Whittaker, and J. W. Norie and Co., London. 

| Of whom may be also had, 

Ingram’s Concise System of Mensuration, 
containing Algebra, Practical Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, Surveying, Ganving, &c. 4s. 6d. 

Inzram’s Principles of Arithmetic, Ls. 
Arithmetic, by Ingram. Fifth 





Melrose’s 
| Edition, 2s. 

Johnston's i..ements of Arithmetic, 2s. 
Published this day, 12mo., 8s. boards, 

! ISCOURSES on the DUTIES and 
| CONSOLATIONS of the AGED. By the Kev. 

HENRY BELPFRAGE, D.D. Minister of the Gospel 
in Falkirk. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edin!;u:zh; and Geo. 
DB. Wittaker, London. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

A Monitor to Families; or, Discourses on 
soins of the Duties and Scenes of Domestic Life. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A Guide to the Lord’s Table, in the Cate- 
chetical Form, with an Address and Meditations. 
Second Edition. I8mo. 6d. 
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